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There appeared recently in a well-known North of England 
newspaper which caters to middle-class Liberals and is in special 
favor among members of what are called the Free Churches 
(Congregationalists, Baptists, Unitarians, etc.), an article which, 
obscure as may be the source, is to be reckoned among the signs 
of the times. It was headed ‘“‘Theology,’”’ and the writer play- 
fully teased ‘‘the leaders of the Churches” because, so he declared, 
they ‘‘are busy planning the post-war world and give us their 
views on politics, economics, finance, and sociology. The one 
science on which they are strangely silent is their own science of 
theology.”” And he quotes with approval a writer who said: 
“Tf there is one thing that can be said with certainty, . . . it is 
that the revolt against the Christian ethic is due to the previous 
repudiation of the doctrines upon which it is founded. The 
two things, belief and conduct, are indissolubly bound together.”’ 

From another quarter there has come a confirmation of this 
attitude towards the formerly despised Queen of Sciences. The 
British public, or at least that section of it which cares for such 
things, was startled some weeks ago to read in The New Statesman 
and Nation (a weekly paper written for Left-wing intellectuals) 
a couple of articles entitled “Prospect for Religion’ by the 
famous professor of philosophy, lecturer and broadcaster, Dr. 
C. E. M. Joad, in which that notoriously sceptical individual, 
hitherto known as a militant agnostic and associated in the public 
mind with Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, proclaimed his belief 
in God. The articles discussed the question as to the channels 
in which ‘the accumulating waters of spiritual frustration” 
would be likely to flow. In this connection he reviewed the 
present state of ‘the Churches.”’ But, he said, if they were to 
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perform the functions for which they were intended, ‘‘nothing less 
than a revolutionary reorganization’’ would suffice. His first 
suggestion with regard to this was the usual plea that religious 
bodies put themselves at the head of the movement for social 
justice. Having dealt with this proposal, he proceeded: 


“But there is, it seems to me, another possibility. For thirty years 
or more the Churches have been growing broader, looser, and less 
exclusive. The tendency has been to throw down barriers, to blur 
the hard-and-fast lines of dogma, above all, to soft-pedal the super- 
natural implications, the otherworldly affirmations of Christianity. 
Denominationalism with its doctrinal differences has declined, partly 
because the importance of doctrine has diminished. Doctrinally, 
Christianity has become little more than the highest common factor 
of what most decent men believe; practically, it has done little more 
than codify the standards by which most decent men seek to regulate 
their conduct. ‘And look,’ it may be said, ‘at the result.’ The rais- 
ing up of a pagan generation in a pagan world. As a consequence of 
trying to make religion easy to believe and cheap to practise, you 
have made it worth nobody’s while either to believe or practise. If 
religion is ever again to matter, it must reverse the engines and be- 
come hard, dogmatic, and exacting. Above all, since its authority 
derives from another world, it must not be ashamed of the other- 
worldly connection. On the contrary, it must tell ‘modern thought 
to go to the devil, and stress the otherworldly connection.” 


According to Professor Joad, the change of attitude which he 
has experienced is becoming increasingly common among the 
younger generation. “It is no accident then, on my reading of 
the situation,’’ he declared in the first of the two articles men- 
tioned, “that one begins to find among young people discussions 
of the means of overcoming temptation, the technique of prayer, 
and the possibility of loving one’s fellow-men, taking place side 
by side with, sometimes even taking the place of, the old dis- 
cussions of evolution versus revolution in politics and the Marxist 
analysis of change.”’ 

So drastic a volte face demands an explanation. There must 
be some connection, we may suggest, between this phenomenon 
and the fact that Western civilization to-day finds itself 
threatened by movements whose strength to no small extent 
consists in their possession of ideologies imposed with dogmatic 
firmness on their members. Neither Communism nor Fascism 
are mere vague expressions of discontent. They have their 
philosophies, their interpretations of history, their own standards 
of orthodoxy, their own cultural developments. One sees in 
them a reaction against the agnosticism and sentimental human- 
itarianism which have been dominant among ourselves. We 
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have seen the energy which these ideologies could infuse into 
those who accepted them. These people, we have said, know 
where they are and what they want. Not only their emotions 
but their intelligence have been enlisted in “the Cause.” A 
younger and more energetic generation demands action, but effec- 
tive action requires not only a program but a creed to sanction 
the program. In short, the period of agnostic toleration is 
passing. The phenomenon is general, a characteristic of the age, 
and its effects are making themselves felt even among those who 
till a little while ago were comfortable in their nescience. The 
militant ideologies mentioned necessitate corresponding certain- 
ties. The non-Catholic religious world is responding to this new 
tendency, and is inquiring whether, after all, the study of the- 
ology is as profitless as has been supposed. 

It is plain, therefore, that the demand for a dogmatic type of 
Christianity is related to the need for corporate action in order 
to meet the menace of Communism and Fascism. If theology is 
to experience a revival, it must be in a form which lends itself 
to this purpose. That is to say, it must be a dynamic theology 
and one which provides positive grounds for opposing the ideolo- 
gies in question. It is not enough to say that these movements 
are condemned by the Church; we must know why they are con- 
demned, and this involves a restatement of those theological 
truths which have a bearing on the issues raised. It was in this 
way that the Council of Trent dealt with the heretical and 
schismatical movements of the sixteenth century. The issues 
to-day, however, are different and the reaction will be different. 
But, like those of the former controversy, they will be of a 
theological character. 

The inference that it will be in connection with the development 
of Catholic Action that this feature of Christianity will become 
prominent is therefore probably correct. A theology of action— 
intimately related, like the theology of St. Paul, to the needs of 
the apostolate, rather than the type associated with the lecture 
room—is what we may expect. Theologian and apostle will act 
upon and stimulate each other. 

In the second place, it may be suggested that the breakdown of 
a Christian ethic divorced from dogma is partly responsible for 
the volte face. The nineteenth century was confident that this 
divorce could be effected without impairing morality. Indi- 
viduals are now discovering that, without doctrinal certainty, they 
are defenseless against temptation. And what the individual 
feels in his personal life is confirmed by his survey of society 
generally. We are dangerously near the triumph of amorality. 
That abandonment of the Christian Creed has been followed by 
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abandonment of the Christian Code, is no mere coincidence. 
The decent pagan who retained a heritage of moral respectability, 
who has become alarmed at the state of things which he sees 
about him and seeks desperately to find something to stop the rot, 
is increasingly inclined to agree with the truth expressed in the 
quotation given from the Manchester Guardian: ‘“The intimate 
connection between belief and practice, the dependence of morals 
on theology, is certain.” 

The only alternative to the invoking of theological sanctions 
is the employment of coercive action on the part of the State. 
Indeed, it seems clear that the increasing part which is being 
played by the State in the regulating of private conduct is due 
to the declining power of the theological sanctions. Moral 
anarchy such as is now becoming general, when it reaches a point 
that threatens the health and general well-being of the com- 
munity, invites the interference of bureaucracies and totalitarian 
despots. The State is, of course, more than willing to become 
the moral guardian of youth, and, from its own point of view, has 
been not unsuccessful in imposing a sense of discipline. But the 
“‘morality’’ which it enforces is purely in its own interests. It 
may discourage birth-control, because this would deprive it of 
cannon-fodder. Industry is encouraged, because it supplies the 
nation’s needs and keeps the worker fit. Sensuous entertainments 
are forbidden because they have an enervating effect and under- 
mine the national morale. It may be acknowledged that where 
discipline of this kind is imposed we have a new type of youth— 
taut, alert, physically clean, capable of self-sacrifice in the interests 
of the community. These effects, however, are consistent with 
the exhibition (where this is thought to serve ‘‘the Cause’) of 
utter ruthlessness, barbaric cruelty, and complete contempt for 
the Christian law of marriage. Nevertheless, it is this method 
of regulating conduct which, as the wise are beginning to per- 
ceive, is the only alternative to recovery of that dogmatic Christi- 
anity which the nineteenth century so lightheartedly discarded. 
The choice is before us. If we wish to avoid the errors into 
which the totalitarian countries have fallen and the bureaucratic 
methods which accompany the introduction of what Belloc calls 
the ‘‘Servile State,’’ then there must be an alliance between 
Christian morality and Christian theology. 

Before indicating the third explanation of the theological 
revival which seems to have been initiated, it may be well to 
quote a crucial passage from the article contributed by Professor 
Joad to a London evening paper. This article summarizes 
what he said at greater length in the New Statesman. He 
wrote: 
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“The evil in the world to-day is too widespread and obtrusive, our 
noses are being rubbed too firmly into it, to enable us to take any 
longer so easy a view of its nature and origin. :..Evil then—there 
seems no escape from the conclusion—is endemic in the heart of man. 
But to believe in the reality of evil and to have no recourse against it, 
save such as lies in the sporadic efforts of one’s own will and the slen- 
der integrity of one’s own judgment—that is, for me, a frankly in- 
tolerable position. 

“There must, one feels, be some outside source from which assist- 
ance can be invoked. ‘So there is,’ says religion, ‘there is God, and if, 
believing, you pray to Him, Grace will be vouchsafed, whereby evil 
may be resisted.’ Hence arises the paradox, that one is driven to 
believe in the existence of a benevolent and participating God, pre- 
cisely because of the fact of evil.” 


More explicitly, the Professor elsewhere says: 


‘And here we are back at the doctrine of original sin, of the concep- 
tion of man as a creature whose heart is desperately wicked, with all 
the theological implications that the doctrine is apt to bring in its 
train.” 


The context of these passages gives us an acute analysis of the 
superficial ways in which it has been customary in modern times 
to account and prescribe for evil. There was the explanation 
of the Marxian, who attributed the ills from which mankind 
suffers to material conditions, and declared that with a change 
of economic system these ills would disappear. And there was 
the psychoanalyst, who found the root of evil in certain infantile 
experiences, and declared that by bringing out to the daylight of 
consciousness the memories hidden in the subconsciousness the 
irregularities would vanish and conduct become normal. The 
vogue of these doctrines, however, has suffered the shadow of the 
most terrible war in history. It is no longer possible to explain 
in such simple terms the evil that can so devastate the earth and 
turn men into raging beasts. The result is that we have been 
made conscious of our need of help from outside the human 
sphere. If man is to be renewed and made master of himself 
and his environment, it can be only by divine grace. All the 
fetishes of the past—science, technology, psychology, economics— 
are found inadequate. These indeed may even lend themselves 
to the power of evil. It is by science and technology that the 
manufacture of armaments is made possible. Psychology is 
used to enslave the crowd; it is the mob-orator’s secret knowledge 
of this science which gives him the ability to make them the tools 
of his lust for power. And by economics wedded to a materialistic 
philosophy the mind is fettered to the body and made its servant. 
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Such is the end of the great ‘“‘emancipation”’ offered by the opti- 
mists who hailed the beginnings of the modern age! 

It may be objected that in times such as these religious re- 
vivals are easy. That is true if by religious revivals be meant 
spurts of emotional religiosity. But the phenomenon we have 
been studying is of a different character and promises a more 
durable result. And that for two reasons. 

As exemplified in the case under consideration, this is not an 
outburst of emotionalism. Joad isa philosopher. His return to 
God is via theological doctrine. As we have seen, he demands 
that religion shall become again hard, dogmatic, intransigent, 
costly. He announces his change of mind in a high-brow paper of 
the Left. If these facts are any indication of the way the stream 
is flowing, there is some hope that we are witnessing more than 
a passing mood. It may be added, perhaps, that the change is 
not so sudden as the unexpected appearance of these articles 
might lead one to suppose. I heard Joad lecture in London last 
winter, and, as I came away, I said to my companion: ‘That 
lecture might have been given by a Catholic.” It was, in fact, 
nothing less than a debunking of the whole “‘progressive’’ phil- 
osophy with which writers like Shaw and Wells have familiarized 
us. 
Secondly, it should be observed that this re-discovery of God 
not only involves theological considerations but has come about 
through the acceptance of a doctrine which, because it implies 
a humiliating view of human nature, has been of all doctrines the 
most unpopular with modern man. Concerning few articles of 
the Faith have such caustic comments been made as have been 
provoked by the doctrine of original sin. Moreover, the recog- 
nition of the evil inherent in human nature is expressed in a form 
which suggests a personal humilation, the experience of which 
must have been costly. Let me quote again from Professor Joad: 


“Apart froma vaguely conceived obligation to further Life’s develop- 
ment, the purely evolutionary Universe in which I for so long 
believed contained no basis for duty, contained therefore no 
explanation of the problem of temptation. For many years I 
was unaware of this problem; I was innocent, that is to say, of the 
conflict between duty and desire. The things I wanted to do, I did 
without hesitation or remorse. It was just as simple as that. For 
the rest, I did those things which, according to the moralists, I ought 
not to have done, and left undone those things which I ought to have 
done, and I was very well, thank you. For a variety of reasons into 
which I cannot enter here, I ceased to be ‘very well, thank you,’ 
and with the cessation of my riotously amoral health came the obliga- 
tion to make provisions for moral experience.” 
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This return to the discipline of moral sanctions was by no means 
a joyful thing. Joad heads the article from which the above 
quotation is taken, ‘‘From Sunlight to Shadow,” and he explains 
this caption thus: “It is in no feeling of gladness that I thus set 
about revising my picture of the Universe. On the contrary, I 
have the sense of resuming with the greatest alarm and dismay a 
burden which in the first flush of my agnostical freedom I so 
gladly laid aside.’’ That is the personal context in which, at 
least in one case, the return to theology has been accomplished. 
It will be seen that much more is implied than the awakening of 
interest in a subject previously regarded as dull. It is thus that 
one might return to philosophy or mathematics. It is conceiv- 
able that theology might come to exercise a fascination on subtile 
intellects similar to that exercised by chess. A purely intellectual 
delight in its problems, even though divorced from faith, would 
not be without its value. It is clear, however, that in the case 
under examination the approach has been of a more personal and 
sacrificial character than this. The spiritual movement it reg- 
isters is at a deeper level. And this warns us that the return 
to theology, if it is to be a genuine thing, must come through a 
personal return to Him who is the subject of theology. The 
number of those who will recover the Faith through an academic 
interest in its doctrinal subtilities must be extremely small, 
whereas there is hope that, under the pressure of the sense of 
human helplessness (accentuated by man’s impotence in the 
presence of the evils which are afflicting him) and human need of 
a superhuman Deliverer, the return may be widespread. 

The idea that this study of theology should ever become popular 
may seem fantastic. Yet, that such a thing is possible is borne 
out by history. Writing of the period which experienced the 
upheaval caused by the Arian controversy, Christopher Dawson 
wrote in ““The Making of Europe’”’: 

“And so, while the people took no share in the politics of the Empire 
and the affairs of the secular government, they followed with passion- 
ate interest the affairs of the Church and the religious controversies 
of the age. It is difficult for us to understand an age in which the 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed were matters of passionate debate 
at street corners, and abstruse theological terms, like ‘consubstantial’ 
and ‘unconsubstantial,’ became the battle-cry of rival monks. No 
less an authority than Gregory Nazianzen has described how, if you 
went into a shop in Constantinople to buy a loaf, ‘the baker, instead 
of telling you the price, will argue that the Father is greater than the 
Son. The money-changer will talk about the Begotten and the Un- 
begotten, instead of giving you your money, and if you want a bath 
the bath-keeper assures you that the Son surely proceeds from 
nothing. 
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Even among certain peoples of our own day a similar state of 
affairs has been witnessed. In a book on “The Welsh People,”’ 
there is to be found this interesting note: 


“About 30 years ago an English professor of theology and a Welsh 
preacher were taking a morning walk in a very Welsh county, and 
sat down to rest awhile in a field. Near by two farm labourers, who 
were finishing their midday meal, were talking in Welsh. Their loud 
tones and excited gestures attracted the attention of the visitors. 
Said the professor: ‘Are they quarrelling?’ ‘Well,’ replied the 
preacher, ‘they are not quarrelling more than is usual in a debate on 
a theological point. They are discussing the question whether Christ 
had two wills or one. The Monothelite controversy is revived.’ 
For the benefit of the professor, the preacher translated the con- 
versation as it proceeded, and the judgment of the former was that 
the arguments urged by each disputant were as subtile as any of 
those to be found in the old books.” 


With such examples we need not despair. 




















More Patron Saints 
By THE RIGHT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litr.D. 


A preceding paper, titled ‘‘Patron Saint,” called attention, 
under the attractive heading of ““Your Patron Saint,’’! to a very 
brief list of various human occupations blessed with, as it were, 
heavenly sponsors or Patrons. The list stated simply each oc- 
cupation and its one or other heavenly Patron. Thus, for in- 
stance, one would read: ‘“‘Actors: St. Genesius,’ ‘Airmen: 
Our Lady of Loreto,” “Bankers: St. Matthew the Apostle,’—and 
so on. The information in each line was thus rendered both 
direct and very briefly stated. It seemed to me, however, that 
such brevities were not sufficiently helpful to the respective 
clients of the heavenly Patrons—and this for two reasons. First, 
the feast-day of each Saint was not mentioned specifically, and 
this omission might easily have made it a wee bit difficult for 
a client to look up (in some such volumes as the twelve of Father 
Thurston’s revision of “‘Butler’s Lives of the Saints’’* or in the 
single and comparatively small volume of Attwater’s ““A Diction- 
ary of Saints,”*) the date of the feast-day of each one of the 
Patron Saints together with the information thus obtainable. 
Secondly, the lack of such specific information would most 
probably leave an earthly client quite unaware of any reason why 
such-or-such a Saint should be regarded as a Patron of the special 
human work attributed to him in the list titled ‘““Your Patron 
Saint.” 

What has been said above can be sufficiently illustrated by the 
first line of the list: “Actors: St. Genesius.”” An ordinary 
reader might well ask: ‘“Who was St. Genesius? When did he 
live? Just what peculiarity in his life or labors made him par- 
ticularly and peculiarly a Patron for actors?” Ifthe reader should 
thus be led to investigate, he would find three Saints named 
Genesius. Which one of the three is the Patron of Actors, and 
why was this particular Saint chosen as the Patron of Actors? 

In Section II of the preceding paper, attention was directed 


1 Cfr. this Review for December, 1942. 

2 “The Lives of the Saints originally compiled by the Rev. Alban Butler.”” Now 
Edited, Revised, and Copiously Supplemented by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and, in 
various volumes, by Norah Leeson or Donald Attwater (12 vols., P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York City). 

3“‘A Dictionary of Saints.”” Being also an Index to the Revised Edition of Alban 
Butler’s ‘Lives of the Saints.’’ Compiled by Donald Attwater (P. J. Kenedy & 


Sons). 
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to the “‘Predicatoriana’’‘ of G. P. Philomneste—a volume furnish- 
ing the reader with many more Patron Saints and many more 
human occupations thus guarded and guided by the holy Patrons. 
The “Liste des Etats, Maitrises, Corporations et Métiers, ayant 
chacun leur patron’’ occupies pages 426-430 of the ‘‘Predica- 
toriana.” 

While the previous paper concerned itself merely with the 
small list of Patron Saints mentioned under the title of ‘Your 
Patron Saint,” the present paper undertakes to present the much 
longer list given in the more than a century-old volume compiled 
by the self-styled Philomneste, but to condense it somewhat and 
also to add new comments based on Father Thurston’s revision 
of ‘‘Butler’s Lives of the Saints” and Attwater’s ‘Dictionary of 
Saints,” in order to illustrate in some fashion the peculiar traits 
of each Saint or his various activities which led to the placing of 
the Saint’s name in the list of Patron Saints. Readers may find 
it convenient to have the French list translated into English in 
alphabetical form. 

Artillery-men (Artilleurs): St. Barbara, Virgin and Martyr, 
December 4. Attwater declares that “it is quite certain that her 
extant legend is spurious. According to this, she was shut up in 
a tower by her father, who eventually killed her with his own 
hand for being a Christian . . . . St. Barbara was invoked against 
lightning and fire and by gunners, because it was said that her 
father had been consumed by fire from heaven.” 

Altendants (Compagnons de devoir): St. James, July 25. This 
is St. James the Greater, as the feast-day indicates. Walking 
by the Lake of Genesareth, Jesus called the brothers James and 
John to come and follow Him, and the two left their ship and 
their nets and followed Him, finally entirely quitting their 
business in order to be His “‘compagnons de devoir.” 

Attorneys (Avoués): S. Yves (Yvo), May 20, according to 
Philomneste—but mistakenly thus, since the Saint’s feast-day 
is May 19: “Ivo Hélory, St. (May 19). He... became an 
ecclesiastical and civil lawyer . . .”” (Thus Attwater, p. 149). 

Bakers (Boulangers): St. Honoratus, May 16. Attwater 
notes: “St. Honoratus is regarded in France as Patron of bakers 
and all trades that deal in flour.’”” Thurston notes that the 
Saint’s ‘‘appropriate emblem in art is a baker’s peel.” 

Bargemen (Mariniers): St. Nicholas, December 6. Attwater 
says: “He is also a Patron of sailors, of captives, of several 
countries and provinces (including Russia), of many cities and 
dioceses (including Galway), and of churches innumerable.” 


‘ “Predicatoriana....par G. P. Philomneste...’’ (Dijon, 1841), p. 430. 
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Basket-makers (Vanniers): St. Antony, January 17. Att- 
water does not help us here. Thurston furnishes us with nine 
of his large pages: ‘‘St. Athanasius speaks of his making mats as 
an ordinary occupation, the mats being platted of palm-tree 
leaves” (p. 212). ‘He was, in particular, appealed to, probably 
on account of his association with the pig, as the patron of do- 
mestic animals and farm stock, so that guilds of butchers, brush- 
makers, etc., placed themselves under his protection” (p. 217). 
“‘Basket-makers”’ is not included in Thurston’s list of folk choos- 
ing the Saint as their special Patron. 

Blacksmiths (Forgerons): St. Eligius (Eloi in French), Decem- 
ber 1. Attwater notes that he was the Patron Saint of metal- 
workers. He had been himself ‘‘a metal-smith of very great 
skill. . . . In 641 Clovis II appointed Eligius to the See of Noyon 
and Tournai, where he was as good a bishop as he had been a 
layman.” 

Bookbinders (Relieurs): St. John before the Latin Gate (as 
Philomneste’s list styles St. John, Apostle and Evangelist, and 
accordingly places the feast-day as May 6). Attwater says: 
“The feast called of ‘St. John before the Latin Gate,’ kept in the 
Western Church on May 6, probably commemorates the dedica- 
tion of a church at the place by the Porta Latina at Rome where, 
according to an old but unreliable tradition, the Apostle was 
thrown into a vat of boiling oil by order of the Emperor Domi- 
tian and was delivered unharmed.’’ What the special feast has 
to do with the idea of “‘bookbinder”’ in relation to the Saint must 
be anybody’s guess. 

Booksellers (Libraries): St. John before the Latin Gate, May 
6. The reader must imagine his own reasons for the appellation 
(as above in re “‘Bookbinders’’). 

Butchers (Bouchers): St. Antony (‘‘patriarche des cénobites,”’ 
Philomneste remarks), January 17. As noted above under 
“‘Basket-makers,” guilds, of, butchers placed themselves under 
his patronage. 

Carders (Cardeurs): St. Mary Magdalen, July 22. I have 
found nothing in Thurston’s six pages dealing with the Magdalen, 
or in Attwater’s much smaller account, that would explain why 
the Saint should have been chosen a patroness of carders. Neither 
does Philomneste here (or elsewhere in his long catalogue) 
attempt to explain why certain Saints should have been chosen 
as Patrons of certain human occupations. But he does help the 
inquirer greatly, in general, by furnishing (as the ‘““Your Patron 
Saint’’ does not furnish) the feast-days of the various Saints. 

Carpenters (Charpentiers): St. Joseph, March 19. Comment 
is unnecessary. 
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Cartwrights (Charrons): St. Catherine, November 25. Att- 
water: ‘“The traditional story is that she argued with fifty pagan 
philosophers and overcame them, that the wheel on which she was 
to be broken fell to pieces, and that she was then beheaded c. 
310.” 

Chandlers (Chandeliers): Feast of the Purification, February 
2. ‘‘Candlemas Day,’’ as the Feast of the Purification is com- 
monly called, explains the allusion to candle-makers. 

Children (Enfants): The Holy Innocents, December 28. 
“This feast was formerly called Childermas in England’’ (Thurs- 
ton). The patronage needs no comment. 

Cloth-merchants (Drapiers): St. Blaise, February 3. “In 
art St. Blaise is often represented with a crozier in one hand and 
two burning candles in the other; or he is sometimes also de- 
picted holding the hooks or combs used in wool-combing”’ (Thurs- 
ton). 

Coach-makers (Carrossiers): St. Eligius (or St. Eloi), Decem- 
ber 1. See ‘Blacksmiths’ above. Mayhap ‘coaches’ were 
made, in older times, of metal. 

Cobblers (Savetiers): Sts. Crispin and Crispinian, Martyrs, 
October 25 (in French, S. Crépin et S. Crépinien). Attwater: 
‘These famous Martyrs, Patron Saints of shoemakers, were put 
to death at Soissons, probably c. 285. . . . They have a local 
traditional association with the town of Faversham in Kent. 
Crispinus, Crispinianus.” 

Comb-makers (Peigneurs ou fabricants de peignes): St. Anne, 
July 26. I know not why the mother of Our Lady should be 
Patroness of comb-makers, except that doubtless every mother 
loves to comb the hair of a little daughter. 

Confectioners (Confiseurs): Feast of the Purification, February 
2. What the relativity of this Feast to confectioners might reason- 
ably be conjectured? 

Cooks (Cuisiniers): St. Laurence, August 10. It might 
well seem incredible that the Saint’s patronage of cooks was 
based on his manner of dying, namely, that (according to tradi- 
tion) he was “roasted on a gridiron’’ (Attwater). 

Coopers (Tonnelaers): St. Mary Magdalen, July 22. I cannot 
guess the relativity of the Saint’s graciousness towards coopers. 

Counsellors-at-Law (Avocats): St. Yves (Yvo), May 19. Cfr. 
Attorneys (above). 

Crockeryware-men (Fayenciers): St. Anthony of Padua, June 
13. ‘“‘When he was not praying . . . he was serving the other 
friars by washing up pots and dishes’’ (Thurston)—italics mine. 

Curriers (Corroyeurs): Sts. Simon and Jude, October 28. 
(I know not why.) 
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Daughters (Filles): 
not why.) 

Druggists (Pharmaciens ou apothocaires): Sts. Cosmas and 
Damian, September 27. ‘‘They are the principal and best known 
of those Saints venerated in the East as anargyroi, ‘moneyless 
ones,’ because they practised medicine without taking payment 
from their patients’ (Attwater). 

Dyers (Teinturiers): St. Maurice, September 22 (viz., The 
Theban Legion). “They are commemorated in the liturgy of 
the whole Western Church, and St. Maurice is Patron of Savoy 
and Sardinia and of several towns in other countries, as well as of 
infantry soldiers, sword-smiths, and weaversand dyers’’ (Thurston). 

Fencing-masters (Maitres-d’armes): St. Michael, September 
29. (Cfr. also ““The Apparition of St. Michael,’’ Thurston, May 
8, p. 92, paragraph 2 in re “‘there was a great battle in heaven. 
Michael and his angels fought with the dragon. . . .’’). 

Fiddlers (Ménestriers, ou joueurs de violons): Genesius (Genés, 
August 26—thus the list in the Predicatoriana), August 25—a 
date common to Genesius of Arles and to Genesius the Comedian. 
I do not know why either Saint should be reckoned as Patron of 
violinists (or fiddlers). 

Gardeners (Jardiniers): St. Fiacre, August 30. St. Faro, 
Bishop of Meaux, gave to St. Fiacre, the Irish hermit (about a.p. 
670), so saith the legend, ‘‘as much land as he could turn up in a 
day,” and the Saint ‘‘made himself a cell with a small garden” 
and “‘tilled his garden and labored with his hands for his sub- 
sistence” (Thurston, August, p. 386). 

Glass-makers (Verriers): St. Clair (St. Clarus), November 4 
(cfr. ‘“Coopers’’ above). 

Goldsmiths (Orfévres): St. Eligius (Eloi), December 1. ‘“‘Eli- 
gius, called in French Eloi, is the Patron Saint of metal-workers”’ 
(Attwater). 

Grocers (Epiciers): Feast of the Purification, February 2 
(cfr. “‘Confectioners” above). 

Harness-makers (Bourreliers): ‘St. Eloi,’’ December 1 (cfr. 
“‘Coachmakers’’). 

Hatters (Chapeliers): St. James, July 25. Why St. James the 
Greater, by profession a fisherman, should be the Patron Saint 
of hatters, I know not. 

Hunters (Chasseurs): St. Hubert, November 3. Attwater: 
“Hubert was a zealous missionary in the Ardennes and is the 
Patron Saint of those who hunt in that forest.” 

Husbandmen (Laboureurs): St. Isidore, May 15, or St. 
Eligius, December 1. ‘The Patron of Madrid spent his life as 
a labourer .. .” (Attwater, p. 148). 





St. Catherine, November 25. (I know 
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Jockeys (Maquignons): St. Louis, August 25. What stories 
of the great French king may have suggested his heavenly patron- 
age of jockeys, who knows? 

Joiners (Menuisiers): St. Anne, July 26. ‘Of the mother of 


Our Lady nothing is certainly known . . .” (Thurston, July, p. 
366). What legend suggested the work of a joiner, who shall now 
say? 


Lamp-makers (Lanterniers, fabricants de lanternes): St. Clair, 
November 4. I find no reference in Thurston or Attwater to 
lamps or lamp-makers. 

Locksmiths (Serruriers): The Feast of St. Peter in Chains, 
August 1, may remind us that he ‘“‘was fastened to the ground by 
two chains. . . . In the middle of the night ....anangel.... 
awaked him. . . . The chains dropped from off his hands. . .”’ 
(Thurston, August, p. 1). 

Married Women (Les femmes mariées): St. Barbara, Decem- 
ber 4, ‘‘was invoked against lightning and fire and by gunners, 
because it was said that her father had been consumed by fire 
from heaven” (Attwater). Why she should be also the Patron 
Saint of married women is not indicated by either Thurston or 
Attwater. 

Marshals (Maréchaux): St. Eligius (Eloi), December 1. He 
is the Patron of metal-workers, harness-makers, and goldsmiths. 
Why he should be also the patron of marshals, I do not know. 

Masons (Magons): The Four Holy Crowned Ones, November 
8. Their Acta state “that they were stone-masons, who upon 
refusing to carve a statue of Aisculapius for a temple were put 
into leaden boxes and thrown into the river Save’ (Thurston, 
November, p. 93). 

Masters of Cooking-shops (Rotisseurs): Feast of the Assump- 
tion, August 15. I do not know what led to such a heavenly 
patronage for the ‘‘rotisseurs.”’ 

Mat-makers (Nattiers): The Feast of the Nativity, December 
25. Why? 

Millers (Meuniers): Philomneste assigns St. Martin (Novem- 
ber 11), and “‘according to others’ St. Benedict (May 25), and 
“finally, according to others” St. Vaast (February 6), as Patrons 
of millers. He would have conferred a favor upon his readers 
if he had indicated why any one of the three Saints mentioned 
as Patrons of millers should be considered in that light. 

Musicians (Musiciens): St. Cecilia, November 22. Attwater 
says: ‘“‘Cecilia’s being Patron Saint of musicians is unexplained 
except on the hypothesis of an inference unwarrantly drawn from 
a phrase occurring in her Acé or in her office”’ (p. 61). 

Notaries (Notaires): ‘‘S. Jean-Porte-Latine, le 6 mai.’’ Writer 
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of a Gospel, of the Apocalypse, and of three canonical Epistles, 
the Saint is somehow related it would seem in his varied writings 
to the work of notaries? 

Old-clothesmen (Fripeurs): St. Maurice, September 22. Thur- 
ston: “St. Maurice is Patron of Savoy and Sardinia and of 
several towns in other countries, as well as of infantry soldiers, 
sword-smiths, and weavers and dyers’” (September, p. 287). 
Just how the “old-clothesmen” came into the picture is not so 
easy to surmise. 

Painters (Peintres): St. Luke, October 18. Attwater: “It 
does not seem that he was a martyr ora painter of pictures” (p.192). 

Pastry-cooks (P&tisseurs): St. Michael, September 29, “et 
parfois S. Louis,’’ August 25, makes a reader wonder what re- 
lation the Dedication of St. Michael the Archangel, a festival 
of great solemnity—or St. Louis—might have to pastry-cooks. 

Pavers (Paveurs): St. Roch, August 16. Attwater: ‘He is 
invoked against pestilence and skin diseases’ (p. 262). Where 
“‘paveurs’”’ come into the picture is not stated. 

Peruke-makers (Perruquiers): St. Louis, August 25. The 
relativity is to me a mystery. 

Philosophers (Philosophes): Saint Catherine, November 25. 
Attwater: ‘The traditional story is that she argued with fifty 
pagan philosophers and overcame them . . . . and she is venerated 
as the Patron Saint of philosophers’’ (p. 60). 

Plasterers (Platriers): The Four Holy Crowned Ones, Novem- 
ber 8. Thurston: ‘Their Acta state that they were stone-masons, 
who upon refusing to carve a statue of Aisculapius for a temple 
were put into leaden boxes and thrown into the river Save” 
(November, p. 93). 

Pork-butchers (Charcutiers): St. Antony, January 17. Thurs- 
ton: ‘He was, in particular, appealed to, probably on account of 
his association with the pig, as the Patron of domestic animals 
and farm stock, so that guilds of butchers, brushmakers, etc., 
placed themselves under his protection’”’ (January, p. 217). 

Printers (Imprimeurs): ‘“‘S. Jean-Porte-Latine, le 6 mai.” 
I do not perceive the relativity of this Feast of the great Apostle 
and Evangelist to the idea of printing. 

Prisoners (Prisonniers): Prisoners “‘invoquent S. Léonard, 
le 6 novembre” (Philomneste). Thurston: ‘Clovis was his god- 
father, released a number of captives at his request . . .’’ (Novem- 
ber, p. 68). 

Pupils (Ecoliers): St. Nicholas, December 6. Thurston: 
“St. Nicholas is venerated as the Patron Saint of several classes 
of people, especially, in the East, of sailors and, in the West, of 
children” (December, p. 87). 
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Sculptors (Sculpteurs): Philomneste gives the feast-day as 
“Les 4 Couronnés, le 8 novembre.’’ But he forthwith notes that 
“these four crowned ones are not precisely the Patrons of sculp- 
tors, but these are the 5 couronnés, whose feast is celebrated 
on the same November 8. These five couronnés are other mar- 
tyrs who, sculptors by profession, refused to make idols: they 
were named Claude, Nicostratus, Symphorianus, Castorius and 
Simplicius. Their feast is celebrated on the same day as that of 
the Four Crowned Ones.” 

Seedsmen (Grenetiers): St. Antony, January 17. I nowhere 
find relativity to seedsmen in the career of the Saint. 

Shoemakers (Cordonniers): Sts. Crispin and Crispinian, Octo- 
ber 25. Attwater: ‘These famous martyrs, Patron Saints of 
shoemakers, were put to death at Soissons, probably c. 285, but 
the extant account of them cannot be relied on.”’ 

Soldiers (Guerriers): St. George, April 23, and St. Maurice, 
September 22. Attwater: ‘The East revered him [St. George] 
in early times as a patron of soldiers’ (p. 119). St. Maurice was 
primicerius of the Theban Legion consisting of ‘Christian 
soldiers recruited in Upper Egypt... .” Cfr. “The Theban 
Legion” (Attwater, p. 286). 

Spur-makers (Eperonniers): St. Giles, September 1. Att- 
water: “He was invoked as the Patron of cripples, beggars, and 
blacksmiths” (p. 125). Perhaps the ‘‘blacksmiths’” would cover 
the “‘spur-makers.”’ 

Stationers (Papetiers): ‘‘S. Jean-Porte-Latine, le 6 mai” 
(Philomneste). ‘‘St. John-before-the-Latin Gate” has figured so 
often, here that additional comment would be tiresome. 

Sufferers-from-fire (Incendiés): Philomneste has it that such 
sufferers invoke St. Donatus, August ‘5.”” Thurston gives no 
“Donatus” for that date. Bishop Donatus (October 22) was 
chosen bishop because, when entering the cathedral, ‘‘the bells 
began to ring and all the lamps and candles were kindled without 
human agency” (Thurston, p. 303). Donatus of Arezzo (August 
7) is not found in Thurston; and Attwater’s brief account (p. 83) 
suggests naught about ‘“‘fire.”’ 

Surgeons (Chirurgiens): Sts. Cosmas and Damian, September 
27. As noted above, “they practised medicine without taking 
payment from their patients’’ (Attwater, p. 72). 

Tailors (Tailleurs): ‘‘Notre-Dame du 8 septembre; la Sainte 
Trinité, le 14 Juin” (Philomneste). What the birthday of Our 
Lady, or the date of June 14, could have of a professional interest 
for “tailleurs’ is beyond my imagining. 

Tanners (Tanneurs): Sts. Simon and Jude, October 28. 
I find no light thrown anywhere on this asserted patronage. 
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Tavern-keepers (Cabaretiers): St. Laurence, August 10. Who 

shall guess the relativity here? 
Tilers (Couvreurs): Feast of the Ascension. What has this 

feast to do with the earthly interests of tilers, slaters, thatchers? 

Tinmen (Ferblantiers): St. Eligius, December 1, is the Patron 
Saint of metal-workers. 

Turners (Tourneurs): St. Anne, July 26. Again, where is the 
relativity? 

Vine-dressers (Vignerons): St. Vincent, January 22; St. 
Martin, November 11. ‘‘A deacon of Saragossa who suffered 
torture and death in the year 304 at Valencia. . . . In some places 
he is honored as the patron of vine-dressers” (Attwater, p. 
304). Thus for St. Vincent. I find nothing similar in respect 
of St. Martin of Tours. 

Vinegar-makers (Vinaigriers): St. Vincent, January 22. I 
do not find this Patron of vine-dressers a Patron also of vinegar- 
makers. 

The self-styled ‘‘Philomneste’’ placed, at the end of his long 
list of Patrons and their earthly clients, a pleasant plea for a 
gentle consideration of his possible inexactitudes and omissions 
and for any contributions from his readers that would make less 
imperfect what he modestly styled ‘‘this little work.’’ To quote 
him exactly: “Si par hasard, et nous le craignons, cette liste 
péche par quelques inexactitudes ou par quelques omissions, nous 
recevrons avec reconnaissance les renseignements qu’on voudra 
bien transmettre et qui pourront contribuer a rendre ce petit 
travail moins imparfait.”’ 








Hierarchical Value and Beauty 
By H. A. REINHOLD 


The first impression one receives on entering any of our con- 
temporary churches is one of great disorientation. This state- 
ment is rather sweeping in its generality, but we are going to ex- 
plain in what respect it was made and just what it means. 

Let us see what the average church looks like. Whatever its 
style may be (and here I do not except our most modern church 
buildings in concrete and steel), it seems as if the only rules that 
prevail are subjective ones, such as the tastes and preferences of 
the people and clergy, the popularity of one or other Saint, and 
the attempt of all concerned to create an atmosphere reminiscent 
of places which once held them in reverential awe or gave them 
spiritual comfort. If the pastor is a well-educated man and has 
seen European churches, he will often try to duplicate their ap- 
peal, just like some Italian restaurant with wrought-iron furni- 
ture, whitewashed plaster walls with the dust and patina painted 
on, and a few fake antiques scattered over the place. Together 
with garlic and red wine and oil, you can buy yourself the thrill 
of being quite Italian for the price of a meal. Thus, also, you may 
go to church and feel Norman or Baroque or Byzantine or Roman. 
But before we talk about the style of a church, let us say a few 
words about its furnishings. 

Now let us assume that your predecessor has built an expensive 
Gothic cathedral on a reduced scale, and that you have paid its 
debt. Your parishioners love it, and think it is a fine place. 
Since they are proud of it, and any other church will have less 
appeal to them, you cannot do a thing about it. You have to 
accept it as it is, even if you are convinced that the ‘‘canned’”’ 
atmosphere of the place is Ersatz, and feel that, while it may not do 
great harm to your people as far as the majority goes, it will cer- 
tainly in itself not help to bridge the gap between faith and life. 
To the naked eye of the statisticians, it may not do any harm at 
all; yet, the past shows that our forefathers regarded the Church 
as a daring pioneer in style and architecture, not (as we find her 
nowadays) as an imitator, repeater and ‘‘canner’’ of the modes of 
expression of the past. 

The strange thing, however, is that, while we imitate the archi- 
tectural and stylistic jargon of a past period in externals, we 
never seem to make an attempt to imitate their far more valuable 
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contribution, their sense of hierarchical order. Take a basilica, 
for instance. Its furnishings have not been dictated by subjective 
standards of likes and dislikes, but by the hierarchy of objective 
facts. The mosaics of Ravenna as well as Rome, of Daphni as 
well as Byzance, of Monreale as well as Cefali, always have Christ 
as the overwhelming and central figure. He dominates in His 
powerful picture the whole interior. The size of His image is 
even physically enormous, and the scale of it leaves no doubt that 
it is an image of Divinity, before which even Our Lady’s picture 
has to shrink to proportionately small size. His picture breathes 
the objective rules of dogma and esthetics, not the more or less 
interesting emotions of the artist or what the artist thinks the 
people want him toconvey. Our ancestors were guided by the ob- 
jective facts of revelation and history, not by the emotions of the 
church-goer. Strangely enough, the results are genuine and create 
spiritual emotions in the onlooker and worshipper, while our mod- 
ern art, which tries to capture fleeting feelings or passing events, 
either disgusts us or freezes a dramatic split-second into some- 
thing which cannot be repeated constantly without artificiality. 
Contemporary art is generally related to a definite, methodical 
and controlled meditation, and so reflects a certain mentality; 
but it also establishes in its determined effort a tyranny over the 
mind of the onlooker, unless he prefers simply to disregard all 
imagery and tries to practise an intellectual prayer that is far 
above the horizon of the simple people. 

On the Greek iconostasis every single Saint has his definite 
place. It may not always be the place due this particular Saint 
according to his importance for our salvation. The rigidity of 
this practice, if carried too far, may not appeal to us Westerners, 
anyhow; but there is something of a good idea behind it which we 
could take up and adapt to our own purposes. Should there not 
be a certain order in our church decoration, instead of the present 
chaos? I know a church in which there are no less than eight 
representations of Our Lady in paint, stained glass, and plaster in 
and around the sanctuary. This is monotonous, to say the least, 
and no devotion to our Blessed Mother can justify such a repe- 
titious and senseless accumulation of her images. None of these 
pictures is of any material or artistic value. All of them are of 
that “‘snapshot” and saccharine kind that has been the vogue 
during the past two generations. Would not one good and valu- 
able picture, either an original creation of a contemporary painter 
or sculptor or a good reproduction of a master (if we are afraid to 
show the courage still necessary to allow our contemporary artists 
to express themselves in our modern form language), be far better? 
While liturgical law prescribes a prominent place for the Patron of 
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the church, how many churches give their patron’s picture the 
prominent place on or near the main altar? Is it not strange for 
people who know their dogma to find a statue of the Sacred Heart? 
on the same scale and level with, let us say, St. Anthony or St. 
Joseph? 

It seems that we have forgotten the hierarchy of values alto- 
gether. If anyone says: ‘Since such and such a Saint is very 
popular, let us give him a prominent place in our church,” he is 
certainly catering to the public. But is he alsoneglecting what is 
more necessary? Is it not more necessary in an age of subjectiv- 
ism, when man has become the measure of all things, to educate 
the people to see things in their real place, well-focused and in 
their true perspective? Are we not adopting the business man’s 
attitude of salesmanship or catering to the public, whereas the 
attitude of the Church is a spiritual one? We certainly are not 
allowed to preach merely those aspects of the Gospel which the 
people like and which will not disturb their smug comfort ; we have 
to ‘‘disturb’”’ them all the time by preaching the Cross of Christ. 
Then why do we defeat this truly prophetic and sacerdotal atti- 
tude in the arrangement of our church furnishings? If we in- 
vestigate the popularity of some devotions, we shall certainly 
make discoveries that ought to prompt us to spiritualize our mo- 
tives. Then why do we not give our people the order, the true 
proportions, and the correct perspective in which the economy of 
our salvation ought to be seen? Canon Law, liturgy and dogma 
will furnish us with the most notable respects in which Catholi- 
cism differs from the emotional and self-willed versions of Chris- 
tianity around us. Unfortunately a furtive glance into our own 
churches reveals nothing of this crystal-clear, well-proportioned 
cosmos of faith which we humbly and proudly call ours. 

When we mentioned above the mosaics of Ravenna, we did not 
mean to imply that the Gothic or Renaissance periods were unable 
to conserve the right order, although their growing subjectivism 
and anthropocentrism foreshadows some of the developments 
from which we suffer. There are limits of expression in statuary 
and painting which have often been disregarded since the waning 
of the Middle Ages. What is worse than that, we seem to have 
forgotten that a painting or statue which may be appropriate for 
a museum may be a failure in a church, where the arts are sub- 

1T personally do not think that any artist has yet succeeded in creating a good 
statue of the Sacred Heart, and I think it is an impossible task for any artist, because 
it mixes symbolism and allegory and tries to capture one single aspect of Christ. The 
crucifixion tells all and more than such a statue can say about Christ’s mercy and 
love, and the attempt to freeze the vision of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque is just as 
doomed to a sort of theatrical failure as the pictures of St. Francis’ stigmatization. 


Just read what Leon Bloy has to say in his ‘Woman Who Was Poor” about Raphael’s 
attempt at painting the Transfiguration. 
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servient, not only to the Liturgy for which the church was pri- 
marily built, but also to architecture—apart from the fact that 
the dogmatic order and hierarchy of values should determine their 
scale and place. The main body of the Church which serves the 
solemn celebration of the Eucharistic Mystery is thus certainly not 
the ideal place for the Stations of the Cross, not only on account of 
practical or esthetic reasons, but because their presence here con- 
fuses the levels of two entirely different religious modes and facts. 
The Stations of the Cross are meditative, episodical, repetitive 
and sectional, while the Mystery of mysteries is the opposite of all 
this—total, comprehensive, active, and climactic. The Stations 
of the Cross in the nave of a church is a case of the right thing in 
the wrong place. Their presence there betokens confusion and 
lack of perspective. 

Christ called the Church (in His Apostles) the salt of the earth. 
This conserving and corrective element is all-pervading in His 
Church; it is her prophetic aspect with all its hardness and vigor. 
The Church’s corrective influence is not restricted to moral re- 
form, to rising in protest against perversion of an ethical kind. 
Her unbending, uncompromising attitude, when the facts of 
revelation are at stake, should make us understand that there is 
more involved here than preserving just this or that dogma. 
Those dogmas belong to a living organism of truths; they are not 
an incoherent agglomeration of disconnected doctrines. There is an 
organic order in them all, just as there is an administrative order 
in the visible Church. This objective dogmatic order should find 
concrete expression in our churches, because they are the places 
in which the Body of Christ realizes itself. Here is the altar, re- 
presenting Christ, and the priest acting as Christ with His mem- 
bers, the faithful, in the great mystery which makes His redemp- 
tion present. This celebration concerns less our private and per- 
sonal devotion and emotions than the reality of the Tremendum 
Mysterium, the mystery that makes the archangels and angels 
tremble in adoration. Should not the holy place in which this 
mystery is celebrated convey at least a shadow of this idea? 
The holy discipline ought to find an expression in the chastity of 
the beauty and ordering of a church, such as we find it more or 
less in the temples built by our ancestors of the creative ages. 

This chastity of form and order should also prevent any ex- 
travagant designs. It is easily achieved by objectiveness of plan 
and design, by that which is now called functionality. Our archi- 
tects have been challenged by new developments in art outside. 
Apparently they have often felt that they could not let the achieve- 
ments of men like Frank Lloyd Wright, LeCorbusier and Walter 
Gropius go by without adapting them to ecclesiastical uses, thus 
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capturing a bit from modern architecture for our church build- 
ings. Some of them felt that new shapes of the ground plan and 
more rationality ought to be possible. But as yet none of them 
has taken the primary and really important step of ‘‘re-thinking”’ 
the church building according to its function. Most of their re- 
sults are less convincing than startling. Modern ships are not 
just a streamlined version of Columbus’s Santa Maria or Pinto, 
without any provision for modern propulsion equipment or for 
modern fuel. Just asa car ora ship or a factory or a museum—not 
the National Gallery, of course—betray their functions by their 
functionality of design, so should a modern church do. The 
present ‘‘all-purpose hall’’ where everything is heaped together— 
Mass, Baptism, confession, popular devotions and private off- 
corners—does not show profound understanding of relation and 
proportion. 

Besides the disregard of order and purpose, a certain romanti- 
cism very often plays havoc with our first considerations of what 
comes within the realm of expression of certain arts, and what does 
not. This was (e.g.) evident when artists were recently asked to 
make a statue of Christ, yet not simply of Christ, but of Christ 
the Light of the World. None of the artists seems to have suc- 
ceeded, as even the prize-winners were asked to reconsider their 
plans. But not one of them told the jury: ‘You are asking the 
impossible! An artist can represent in stone a person doing some- 
thing or doing nothing and all by himself, but how is he going to 
represent a person as being ‘the Light’—and not only the light, 
but even the light of something?’ In painting, such an allegory 
would at best result in something posturesque, probably horrible 
at that. After all, when Christ called Himself ‘‘the Light of the 
World,”’ He used a metaphor. He also called Himself ‘‘the Way.” 
How is anyorte going to express that? In an age of simple faith 
one can take the head of Christ and paint an Alpha and Omega 
to the right and left of it, and everyone knows what it means. 
Thus, the thing to do now would be to give Him a candle and a 
book, or a torch as an attribute; but since we are afraid of such 
simple devices (and the latter smacks of the Statue of Liberty 
anyway), we try to make the statue itself express Christ’s victory 
over the darkness. Then it will express almost anything—unless, 
like George Kratina, somebody takes a motif out of Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel and gives us something reminiscent of God creating 
sun and moon. A nineteenth-century sculptor would probably 
have a rising sun behind Christ, or some similar operatic device. 

This is one example among many others that testifies to the 
disorder which has invaded our church art, and the chaos that now 
prevails. In the last analysis it all goes back to the modern ten- 
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dency towards subjective standards as against the true Catholic 
attitude of sober and clear objectivism. A single statue cannot 
express relations, but rests monumentally in itself. Its purpose is 
to represent the truth, not to evoke feelings. What we feel about 
itissecondary. We shall feel the right thing about it, if it is a true 
image of what it pretends to be. Thus, our churches have to be 
themselves again, not chaotic stimulants for sweet and languid 
emotions, but like creation itself a visible cosmos of the invisible 
hierarchic order of the Holy of Holies. 











Decline in Parish School Attendance 


By WILLIAM SCHAEFERS, LiTT.M. 


I 


The fury of the world war is mounting, and thoughtful men 
view with alarm what the final outcome of it all may be. In- 
dustry, finance, labor, our social and religious structures, are all 
being profoundly affected. Men are changing their way of 
thinking—if they are thinking at all. Force of circumstances is 
obliging them to change their way of living. The way men think 
and live means ever so much to the cause of religion. 

Armies of women workers are employed in war industries. 
Their numbers will be swelled as the war continues and produc- 
tion is increased. The pay is high. But the taking of hundreds 
of thousands of women away from the home and housework is a 
grave dislocation. The family, marriage, and the birth rate 
are involved. And after the war, when the vast armies of women 
workers will be set adrift, the dislocation may be an even greater 
one. 

As long as the women looked forward to owning their own 
homes and having children, the future of the Christian family was 
fairly secure. The desire to have a home was a blessed thing for 
civilization. Communistic creeds, with their ruthless opposition 
to private ownership, found the woman’s stubborn desire to have 
and to own a home something to reckon with. 


II 


Throughout the world, the Church feels the pressure of the 
times. But Holy Mother the Church does not grow frantic. She 
has gone through chaotic cycles before, has bled and suffered and 
wept. No, the Church is not frantic. But neither does she sit 
idly by in times of stress and danger, indulging in boastful talk 
about her indefectibility. She has the priceless deposit of faith 
to safeguard. The truth is in her keeping—to keep and to 
spread. The cura animarum is her very heart-beat. 

In America the Church is not less busy and alive to the times 
than she is elsewhere. There are grave problems confronting 
her on this great and rich continent, which at its birth was placed 
under the protection of the Immaculate Conception. Among 
these problems is that of the future welfare of her parochial 
school system. Not that anything taking place in our country 
in a political way may be taken as a definite threat to the future 
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existence of the parish school. It would take a tremendously 
violent upheaval to wipe out the parish school in this country. 
No, as an institution, it seems safe. But, of course, merely to 
say that the parish school is here to stay is not saying enough. 
The very important matter of the future growth and expansion 
of our Catholic school system demands consideration. 

A number of questions may be asked. For instance, what 
effect will the car and tire situation have on parish school at- 
tendance, particularly in our rural districts? A large percentage 
of the children living in the rural districts are taken to the parish 
school in the family car. But when the car is no longer available, 
will the children be willing to walk to the parish school, or will 
they, instead, attend the nearby public district school? And 
after the war, will there be trouble in getting the children back 
into the parish school? A post-war depression seems inescapable. 
Perhaps it will be a terrible depression. What effect will it have 
on our parish schools and the attendance? For the duration, the 
building of new parish schools and the enlarging of old ones is out 
of the question. After the war, and especially so if there is a 
depression, how perilous might a lack of school facilities prove 
to be? Parish school facilities in many industrial defense areas 
are rapidly growing inadequate. Will the war, which is breeding 
revolutionary changes in the economical, social, and political life 
of our nation, also give impetus to the spirit of irreligion? How 
will the nation-spiritual be affected by the war? For good or for 
evil? There are those who say that there is a growing hunger 
among the masses for spiritual comforts; they tell us that the 
harvest for converts was never as ripe as it is to-day. This is 
probably true. At any rate, the 1942 official Catholic Directory 
reports 82,087 converts—which is twice as many converts as 
were reported a decade ago. Our Catholic chaplains report that 
large numbers of our boys in the service are frequenting the Sacra- 
ments. Mass attendance is large. Parish life is vigorous. 
Catholic Action has invaded the whole country. Doubtless, 
all this is true. We are eager to believe that it is true. 

Yet, we are obliged to ask the question, and that with some 
alarm: ‘What is the matter with the attendance in our parish 
schools?’ That there is something wrong, is as plain as anything 
can be plain. A growing disregard on the part of Catholic parents 
to fulfill their solemn obligation of sending their children to the 
parish school may be the trouble. 


Ill 


It comes as a shock to learn from a study of the statistics pub- 
lished in the official Catholic Directory that the number of 
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children attending parish elementary schools has been declining 
steadily for a good number of years, albeit our Catholic popu- 
lation has been growing. We have made a study of the statis- 
tics for a fifteen-year period, from 1928 to 1942, inclusive. The 
opening sentence to our long column of statistical data reads as 
follows: ‘‘The 1928 Directory gives the Catholic population at 
19,689,049 and the number of children attending parish schools 
at 2,281,837. The 1942 Directory gives the Catholic population 
at 22,556,242 and the number of children attending parish schools 
at 2,065,198.” 

In fifteen years, we added 2,867,193 to our Catholic population; 
that was a 14.56% increase. But by the end of that period the 
school attendance had fallen off 216,639— a 9.49% decrease. The 
number of schools in 1928 was 7061—or 323 children per school. 
The number of schools today is 7701—or 268 children per school. 
Broken down into periods of five years, the population and 
school attendance figures for the 1928-1942 stretch are as follows: 


Catholic Growth in Rate of School Decrease in Rate of 
Year Population Population Increase Attendance Attendance Decrease 
1928 19,689,049 oe sdeh 2,281,837 mer iis 
1932 20,268,403 579,354 3% 2,170,102 111,735 5% 
1937 21,451,460 1,183,057 5.8% 2,101,376 68,726 3% 
1942 22,556,242 1,104,782 5.1% 2,065,198 36,378 1.7% 


The rate of decline in attendance has been dropping. But 
this fact gives small comfort; for the attendance should be 
larger each year, not smaller. True, the Catholic birthrate is 
dropping. But even so, there is an annual increase in population. 


IV 


At the close of the fifteen-year period there were 640 more 
parish schools in operation than at the beginning of the period. 
Yet, the attendance had dropped off 216,639. The cold, cal- 
culating business man would remark that it is ‘bad business”’ 
to build new schools or reopen old ones in the face of a steady de- 
cline in attendance. But he would be wrong. It is not “‘bad 
business”’ to provide Catholic school facilities to 640 parishes that 
either have never had parish schools before or have closed them 
for lack of support and attendance. 

Just how many Catholic children are not attending parish 
schools, no one knows for sure. Estimates have been ventured, 
and they range all the way from 1,000,000 to 2,500,000 children. 
Out of the U. S. population of 131,669,275, there are 20,700,000 
children in the public elementary schools. Add the 2,065,198 
children attending parish schools and the total is 22,765,198—or 
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17% of the population. On that basis, there should be 3,834,500 
Catholic children attending in the elementary grades—or 
1,769,300 more children than are attending parish schools. 
Surely, Catholic families have on the average as many children as 
families in general. 

Would it be possible to add parish school facilities sufficient 
to accommodate 1,769,300 more children? How many of our 
7,701 schools are crowded? How many are not crowded? How 
many closed parish schools are there? There are many questions 
that we might ask, and yet the answers would fall short of deter- 
mining just how many more children we could readily accom- 
modate in the parish schools that we have. 

The following table shows the slow but steady decline in the 
percentage of Catholic population in parish schools: 


Catholic Children in Percentage of Number of 
Year Population Parish Schools Population Parish Schools 
1928 19,689,049 2,281,837 11.6 7061 
1930 20,203,702 2,248,571 11.1 7225 
1932 20,268,403 2,170,102 10.7 7415 
1934 20,322,594 2,224,553 10.9 7429 
1936 20,735,189 2,212,260 10.6 7490 
1938 21,451,470 2,101,376 9.8 8028 
1940 21,403,136 2,108,892 9.8 7597 
1942 22,556,242 2,065,198 9.1 7701 


Will there come a spiritual renaissance after the war? Will a 
disillusioned and poverty-stricken world awaken to the need of 
religion? If so, will the importance of a religious education 
be stressed? Or will the spirit of irreligion grow in extent and 
intensity? If we knew the answer to these questions, we should 
have a better idea of what we may expect in the future in so far as 
the growth of our parochial school system is concerned. Cer- 
tainly the steady decline in the number of children attending our 
schools is not an encouraging thing. It indicates an unhealthy 
situation. And if we again ask: “Are the parents to blame?” 
our answer must be: “It looks that way.” For after all is said 
and done, it is the parents who usually decide whether the child 
is to go to the public or to the parish school. 

The Liturgical Movement promises much. It puts first things 
first. It seeks to awaken the laity to a deeper and fuller ap- 
preciation of what the Mass really is. It stresses the sacrifice 
that Jesus Christ made and, logically enough, insists that in 
return the people should make sacrifices for Him. 

The spirit of sacrifice is badly needed in our day. We feel the 
lack of it. Parents who are not willing to make sacrifices will not 
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send their children to the parish school. The glamor of secular 
education enchants parents. The costly and elegant public 
school buildings, their splendid equipment, the social activities 
in these schools, and the spacious manner in which they function, 
catch their eyes. Many Catholic parents forget—or refuse to 
believe—that a secular education can well bea servant of either 
good or evil. Education must be made a servant of the right 
master. And that is the reason why we have parish schools—so 
as to be able to give our children an education which will serve 


God. 

















The New Dispensation 
By K1vian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


IV. Entering the Vineyard 


The Lenten Liturgy again has a variety of objectives. The first 
is to produce an increase in the number as well as in the holiness 
of the faithful. The preparation for the baptism of the cate- 
chumens and the preparation of the faithful for Easter run 
parallel. For both, Baptism is the terminus a quo, and a glorious 
resurrection with Christ is the terminus ad quem. Hence, we 
clearly recognize in the Lenten Liturgy the efforts of the Church: 
(1) to prepare for Baptism, which creates a new life; (2) to im- 
press the greatness and importance of Baptism upon all; (3) to 
increase the grace of Baptism or to restore it, if lost. 

The first part of the Easter Cycle is the pre-Lenten Season 
beginning on Septuagesima Sunday and ending on Shrove-Tues- 
day. This is followed by Lent (including Passiontide), by 
Easter and the following Sundays and feasts, and ends on the 
Saturday after Pentecost. The importance of this period for 
making converts, seeking to regain the lost sheep, and deepening 
the faith in all, is obvious. Grace accompanies penance, and the 
penance done by some will redound to the benefit of all mankind, 
but especially to the members of the Church. The acceptance of 
this grace must bear fruit in spiritualization: ‘“Hodie, si vocem 
Domini audieritis, nolite obdurare corda vestra”’ (Invitatorium). 
It is a special time for sowing the good seed, and God will grant 
the fruit. 

Some general remarks about this most beautiful and moving 
cycle in the whole Liturgy may form an introduction to the con- 
sideration of its several parts. 

Since the liturgical ceremonies and prayers of this season 
started to develop soon after the Christians in Rome emerged 
from the Catacombs, they are truly venerable. Very little sub- 
stantial change has been made in the words of the prayers, al- 
though some of the ceremonies of a public nature have gradually 
been eliminated. In the Liturgy, then, we find a clear expression 
of the belief, piety and worship of the early Roman Christians. 
The rite and discipline of primitive Christianity are adapted to 
conditions existing in Rome, the new terrestrial Jerusalem. 

Every Sunday and weekday during Lent and Easter week were 
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celebrated with more or less solemnity in the “Station churches” 
as indicated in the Roman Missal. For the information of the 
people, these churches were announced on the previous day or 
Sunday, together with the church in which the faithful were to 
collect and form the procession. On the way to the Station 
church the Litany was sung, and when the procession arrived at 
the place of sacrifice, the Mass began with an antiphon (Introit) 
which was directly followed by the Oration now called the Collect. 
The Kyrie and Gloria were omitted during this season whenever 
the processions were held. The Liturgy of Holy Saturday fur- 
nishes an example. 

Very often the Pope himself took part in the solemn celebra- 
tions on these days, and frequently the Mass was celebrated with 
a great concourse of people. All those who expected the baptism 
of water or penance during the Easter Season made it a point to 
be present as frequently as possible. It was a good and laudable 
practice, which is equally commendable and salutary to-day. 
More will be said about this when we come to speak of certain 
special days. 


The Pre-Lenten Period 


The period from Septuagesima to Quadragesima Sunday was 
the time of preparation for the Holy Season of Lent, especially as 
regards the catechumens who were still surrounded by the shadow 
of death. The Liturgy was intended to strengthen them in 
their resolutions and to draw God’s grace upon them. It still 
has its significance at the present time in which so many baptisms 
are delayed for months and years and years. 

The Liturgy of this period received its present form from Pope 
St. Gregory, who had special reasons for introducing some 
changes init. In his days the Eastern Christians, many of whom 
had gathered in Rome, considered the Saturdays as quasi- 
holydays without fast, and therefore began their fast three weeks 
earlier than the Romans. The idea of a semi-penitential period 
appealed to them. Another more important reason was the 
great desolation prevailing at that time in Rome, brought about 
by discord and pestilence. 

A year before Gregory I was forced against his will to assume 
the supreme pontificate, a great inundation had visited Italy. 
People, farms and buildings containing provisions were destroyed 
over a large area. Pestilence followed the disaster, corpses lit- 
tered the streets of the cities, and there was a lack of healthy men 
to bury them. Rome had become a city of the dead, without 
business and other essential activities. Such were the conditions 
that confronted Gregory when he assumed the burden of the 
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Papacy. During his pontificate (590-604), differences arose be- 
tween him and the Lombards, the Franks, and the Empire, which 
had its seat in Constantinople. All this increased the misery of 
the sick Pontiff. 

With him, the populace of Rome turned to its great Patrons 
Saints, Peter, Paul and Lawrence. Processions were held to their 
resting places or basilicas, but in reversed order of importance 
so that the climax might be reached in the Lateran Church of 
Our Saviour on Quadragesima Sunday. The Masses following 
these public rogation processions express rather the physical 
misery of the time, but may equally well be applied to the dev- 
astation prevalent in the souls of many Christians brought 
about by a flood of worldliness and sinfulness. 


Septuagesima Sunday 


On Septuagesima Sunday the picture of the all-powerful God is 
presented to the faithful steeped in spiritual and temporal 
misery. The Introit of the Mass forms an excellent introduction 
to our co-suffering with Christ, as exemplified by St. Lawrence in 
whose house the Church Militant gathers and whose intercession 
it implores: ‘“The sorrows of death compassed me. The sorrows 
of hell compassed me about. In my distress I called upon the 
Lord . . .. He is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer.”’ 
Here we find clearly presented the situation as it was—and as it 
is at present. We too are surrounded by physical and spiritual 
death caused (1) by war and its accompanying evils, and (2) 
by hell as manifested in the crimes, hatred, injustice and wide- 
spread godlessness which have plunged so many into despair. 
But the Church is not without hope. The Christian knows that 
the Lord hears his voice, and we may rest assured that we who are 
justly afflicted for our sins, will nevertheless be mercifully de- 
livered, to the glory of God’s name (Oration). But this delivery 
from bondage, misery, and sin will not take place without our 
coéperation. 

In the Epistle (I Cor., ix. 24—x. 25), St. Paul describes how 
athletes prepare and run for a prize. Our prize is heaven. 
Hence, the Apostle advises us: “So run that you may obtain. 
And every one that striveth for the mastery, refraineth himself 
from all things: and they [the athletes] indeed that they may 
receive a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible one. I 
therefore . . . chastize my body, and bring it into subjection.” 
This requires exertion or penance, but God will help: ‘“Thou, 
Lord, dost not forsake them that seek Thee. For the needy shall 
not always be forgotten; the expectation of the poor shall not 
perish forever’ (Gradual). ‘“There is forgiveness with Thee, O 
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Lord”’ (Tract), for all who prepare themselves for the baptism of 
water or of penance. 

The Gospel, as well as the Epistle, was chosen with a view to 
the catechumens, who on this Sunday were selected for probation 
during Lent. They were to receive more intensive instruction 
on the following Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. Hence, 
these days have a special significance during this season. The 
Lessons at Matins describe the creation and fall of man, which 
made Baptism necessary for all who wish to obtain a share in the 
redemption by Christ. The admonition to preserve or regain 
baptismal grace is reiterated during these pre-Lenten days. All 
are invited to enter the vineyard of the Church and to labor in 
the garden of their soul. 


Sexagesima Sunday 


Sexagesima emphasizes the fact that Christian living is a 
battle against our interior and exterior enemies. The Liturgy 
of this Sunday is celebrated in the Church of St. Paul, who him- 
self fought the good fight and received the crown. The Introit 
again expresses disconsolateness over existing conditions in even 
stronger words: “‘Arise, why sleepest Thou, O Lord? Arise and 
cast us not off forever; . . . forget not our affliction. Our belly 
cleaveth unto the earth.’’ To this the Collect adds: ‘“O God, who 
seest we trust not in anything that we do, mercifully grant that, 
through the intercession of the Doctor of the Gentiles [in whose 
church we are assembled], we may be defended against all 
adversities.” 

In the Epistle, St. Paul relates his own troubles and how he 
overcame them: “Brethren, you gladly suffer the foolish; whereas 
yourselves are wise.’”’ You suffer now; well, I suffered bondage, 
prison, stripes above measure. I was stoned; thrice I suffered 
shipwreck; I was in peril from robbers and persecutors. Hunger 
and thirst, fasting, cold and nakedness, were my lot, and in addi- 
tion to these external things were my daily concern for the 
churches and my spiritual worry. ‘Wherefore, thrice I besought 
the Lord that it might depart from me. And He said to me: 
‘My grace is sufficient for thee’ ’’—and it will enable us too to at- 
tain the things which God has prepared for those who love Him.”’ 

The Tract adds: “‘Let men know that Thou alone art the Most 
High. Thou hast made the earth to tremble, and hast broken 
it. Heal the breaches thereof, for it shaketh.’’ A very timely 
prayer, indeed! 

The Gospel contains a valuable lesson for the catechumens as 
well as for the faithful. St. Paul scattered the seed, the Word of 
God, over a larger territory than any other Apostle. Yet, in 
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many cases the fruits of holiness were not so evident. Our Lord 
Himself gives the reason for this phenomenon which might 
scandalize the catechumens. As Cardinal Schuster writes: 
“Shallowness of mind, excessive love of worldly things, and the 
hardness of a heart voluntarily closed to the promptings of grace 
often render profitless the labor of the sower.’" Evidently the 
fault lies not with the sower nor with the seed, but with the 
soil in which it is planted, when the anticipated harvest is not 
reaped. Every individual must prepare ‘‘a very good heart,”’ 
and then fruit will be brought forth in abundance—but in pa- 
tience. Since, to accomplish this, strength from above is needed, 
the Offertory prays: ‘““Hold my ‘goings in Thy paths, that my 
footsteps slip not; incline Thine ear, and hear my speech; show 
Thy marvellous loving kindness, O Thou that savest them who 
put their trust in Thee.’’ To this the Secret adds: ‘‘“May the 
sacrifice offered to Thee, O Lord, ever quicken and strengthen 
a 

The Communion addresses an admonition and consolation to 
the faithful hard-pressed by calamities and sin: “Then will I go 
unto the altar of God, unto God who gladdens my youth.” And 
the final request is: ‘‘“God grant that all who have partaken in 
the Liturgy and received Christ, may serve Him worthily by a 
life well pleasing to Him” (Postcommunion). 


Quinquagesima Sunday 


The Liturgy of Quinquagesima Sunday continues the recollec- 
tion of the physical and spiritual misery surrounding the Church. 
On this Sunday Mother Church is assembled in the Basilica of 
St. Peter, the rock and the visible head of that Church against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail. He is also the special 
Patron and Protector of Rome. These facts add a special em- 
phasis to the words of the Introit: “Be Thou to me a God, a 
preserver and a house of defense. . . . For Thou art my strength 
and my refuge. .. . In Thee I put my trust; .. . deliver me in 
Thy righteousness.” Knowing that our tribulations are caused 
by our sins and faults, the Church prays: ‘‘O Lord, graciously 
hear our prayers, and loosening the bonds of our sins, guard us 
from all adversities.” 

On the preceding two Sundays, St. Paul stressed faith and 
hope or confidence; to-day he takes up in his Epistle charity, 
which is the greatest of the divine gifts infused into our soul by 
Baptism. St. Paul, who had himself entered the third heaven, 
reveals to us the greatness and necessity of charity. By charity 


4 “Sacramentary,” II, p. 35. 
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he understands the love of God and the love of neighbor based 
on regulated self-love. The perfect charity is sanctifying grace, 
which is inconsistent with grievous offenses against God. ‘God 
is charity: and he that abideth in charity abideth in God, and 
God in him.” To this St. John adds: “If any man say, ‘ I love 
God,’ and hateth his neighbor, he is a liar. . . . For he that loveth 
God loveth also his brother’ (I John, iv. 16 sqq.). On these 
thoughts the Epistle enlarges. Unless we possess this charity and 
act accordingly, all other virtues and moral qualities are in vain. 
Even the moral virtue of charity, as portrayed by the Apostle, 
will not admit us to heaven without the garment of sanctifying 
grace, which is the basis of all merits. This grace is to be re- 
gained during Lent; all obstacles to its acquisition are to be re- 
moved by self-denial, penance, and mortification. We simply 
must die with Christ, in whose death we were baptized and 
obtained supernatural life. If charity already dwells within us, 
it must be preserved and increased by the same means so that it 
may last forever. 

But those who wish to follow Christ must suffer with Him. 
There is no easy way to come to a glorious resurrection; other- 
wise, the Saviour, who loved His own until the end, would have 
announced it to us adults. However, this should discourage no 
one: “Nothing is wanting to you in any grace’ (I Cor., iv. 7). 
Hence, the Gradual adds: ‘“Thou art the God that doest wonders. 
Thou hast declared Thy strength among us, (and) with Thy arm 
redeemed Thy people.”” Therefore, ‘serve the Lord with glad- 
ness. It is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves” (Tract). 
Knowing the frailty of our nature, God will come to the rescue 
of all who implore His aid. 

This being the last Sunday before the beginning of Lent, the 
Liturgy begins to unfold before us the mysteries of the following 
weeks. 

The Master tells us in the Gospel: ‘Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem, and all things shall be accomplished. . . .”” The Son 
of man will suffer and die, but ‘‘the third day He will rise again.” 
But the disciples (although recently they had said: ‘“‘Come let 
us go and die with Him’’) “understood none of these things.” 
All left Him during the Passion, and none of them but the Beloved 
Disciple was found under the Cross. They had no reason to 
doubt His power to accomplish what He foretold, because the 
preceding cure of the blind man proved what He could do. He 
suffered willingly, and after three days He rose gloriously from 
the dead. This miracle again should have opened their eyes—as 
it opened the eyes of the blind man, and was soon to bring the 
light of faith te the catechumens still surrounded by the darkness 
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of sin and unbelief. As Christ suffered willingly for us, we should 
also follow Him in mortification and self-denial, so make repara- 
tion for our own sins, and being united to Christ by grace share 
also in His merits. 

The Secret expresses our desires: ‘“May this victim, O Lord, 
we beseech Thee, cleanse away our sins, and sanctify the bodies 
and minds of Thy servants for the celebration of this sacrifice’ — 
which is the renewal of Thy passion and death. Our strength is 
Christ Himself in Holy Communion: “So they did eat and were 
filled, . . . and they were not disappointed of their cravings” 
(Communion). Hence, the Postcommunion implores that “we 
who have tasted of the celestial Food may be fortified by it 
against all that is hurtful... .” 


Ash Wednesday 


In the fourth century Ash Wednesday inaugurated the canoni- 
cal penances that public sinners had to perform before they re- 
ceived absolution on Thursday in Holy Week. These penitents 
were covered with sackcloth sprinkled with ashes, and as late as 
the seventh century they had to withdraw to some specified 
monastery. In the ninth century the imposition of ashes was 
still a separate ceremony, but in the eleventh century, when 
public penances were no longer imposed, all the faithful (including 
the clergy who before that time were excluded) received the 
blessed ashes. In Rome the ceremony was held very appro- 
priately in the Church of St. Anastasia, the Basilica of the Re- 
surrection. The resurrection with Christ in grace was the ob- 
jective to be reached during the penitential season. 

The present Roman ceremony dates from the twelfth century, 
and has been but little changed. From that time forward, Ash 
Wednesday (instead of the following Monday) became the first 
day of Lent. The prayers recited during the blessing of the 
ashes (obtained by burning the palms of the previous year) were 
taken over from the Frankish ritual and express the following 
thoughts: “‘Almighty God, spare those who are penitent . . . and 
conscious of their sins accuse themselves, deploring their sins 
before Thy clemency. Grant... that whoever may be sprinkled 
with these holy ashes for the remission of their sins, may receive 
health of body and safety of soul.’”’ The ashes, having been 
sprinkled with holy water and incensed, are signed upon the 
foreheads of the people whilst the priest recites: ‘‘Remember, 
man, that thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

During the distribution of the ashes which takes some time, 
the singers chant some responsories taken from Matins. These 
prayers express the sentiments that should be present in the 
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penitents: “Let us change our garments for ashes and sackcloth: 
let us fast and lament before the Lord. . . . Between the porch and 
the altar the priests, the Lord’s ministers, shall weep and shall 
say: ‘Spare, O Lord, spare Thy people.’ . . . Let us amend for 
the better in those things in which we have sinned through ig- 
norance; suddenly overtaken by death, we seek time for penance 
and are not able to find it... . Hear, O Lord, and have mercy: 
for we have sinned against Thee.” How many forget these 
sentiments during Lent and continue in their worldly ways! 
The closing prayer is indeed necessary: ‘‘Almighty and eternal 
God, who didst grant . . . Thy pardon to the Ninivites doing 
penance ... grant us so to imitate their penance, that we may 
also follow them in obtaining forgiveness.” 

In Rome, after the ceremony had been completed, a procession 
was formed and passed through a cemetery where the absolution 
over the tombs was given. Thence, the procession continued 
to the Church of St. Sabina, the residence of the popes during 
the thirteenth century, and there the Divine Liturgy was cele- 
brated. At present, the blessing and distribution of the ashes 
take place immediately before the Mass. 

The Mass, which was formerly intended to inaugurate the 
penance of the public penitents, serves now this purpose for all 
Christians. The Introit is very appropriate and thought-pro- 
voking. ‘Thou hast mercy upon all, O Lord, and hatest none 
of the things which Thou hast made, closing your eyes to the 
sins of men upon their repentance, and sparing them... .” 
The Collect pertinently asks: ‘Grant to Thy faithful, O Lord, 
that they may begin the venerable observance of fasting with 
suitable piety, and perform it with tranquil devotion.” Fasting 
certainly is a venerable practice, having been observed and 
consecrated by Christ Himself and adopted by the Church from 
her very beginning. 

In the Epistle, the Prophet Joel announces the will of God: “‘Be 
converted to Me with all your heart, in fasting, and in weeping 
[sorrow for sins], and in mourning [prayer]. . . . Rend your 
hearts and not your garments, and turn to the Lord your God; 
for He is gracious and merciful, patient, ... and will return and 
forgive, and leave a blessing behind Him... .”’ The Gradual 
and Tract are cries for help, mercy, and pardon. 

In the Gospel, Our Lord Himself explains to us the method 
of fasting. We should not fast in sadness, complaining like 
hypocrites seeking their own glory: ‘“‘When thou fastest, anoint 
thy head and wash thy face; that thou appear not to men to 
fast, .. . and thy Father who seeth in secret will repay thee... .”’ 
Treasures in heaven will be the reward. 
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The Preface praises God for the benefits He bestows upon 
those who fast with the proper disposition. We sing: “It is 
meet and just . . . to give thanks to Thee, Our Lord. .. . Who by 
bodily fasting dost restrain vices, uplift minds, bestow virtue and 


reward. ...”’ The Postcommunion asks: ““May the Sacraments 
we have received afford us support, that our fasts may be pleasing 
to Thee, and a healing remedy to us!” On all weekdays of Lent 
a special final prayer is added. It is preceded by the words of the 
deacon or priest, ““Bow your heads to God,” and always asks for 
aid, mercy, and divine favors. 

Beginning with Ash Wednesday all daily Masses de tempore 
have their own Gospels. These were all explained to instruct the 
catechumens and the faithful, but not all can be considered in 
detail. 


Summary 


During the pre-Lenten period, the Church makes great efforts 
to dispose the people well for a fruitful fast and for the work that 
must be done in Lent if grace is to come to all souls. All Chris- 
tians, as well as the catechumens, are to appear on Easter en- 
dowed with the New Life brought to man by the Redemption. 
Although these thoughts are unceasingly dwelt upon by the 
Liturgy, they are still but little understood by many Christians. 
All desire to be freed from temporal and spiritual evils, but not 
all see and adopt the means necessary to obtain the fulfillment of 
their aspirations. The three days before Lent are often spent in 
a manner not conducive to prepare souls for penance. Carnival 
(Carni vale, a valedictory to meat which was formerly not eaten 
until Easter) often goes beyond the bounds of propriety and 
morality. To make atonement for this, the Church recommends 
the holding of Eucharistic Triduums. Already before the Middle 
Ages these days brought sorrow to the Church, and the sobering 
ceremonies of Ash Wednesday were as necessary then as they are 
to-day. 


Apologetical Notes 


In liturgical groups or religious study clubs, the material pre- 
sented above may suggest the question: ‘“‘Why does God tolerate 
evil?” The fact that the pre-Lenten Liturgy was introduced at a 
time of great distress might indeed provoke it. Confining our- 
selves at present to temporal and physical evils, it may be said 
that God not merely tolerates them (as He can merely tolerate 
sin), but that He wills and sends them for various reasons. This 
holds true of all wars, and is not confined to any war in particular. 
However, it must be understood that God does not will the sins of 
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those who are directly or indirectly responsible for the starting of 
a war. In view of the free will of man (which God, having once 
given, does not take away), He does not force anyone to do good 
and permits evils (sin only). He alone can do this, because He 
alone can use sin to bring about good results at the end. War in 
itself is not an absolute evil, like sin. It is an evil only if man draws 
no lesson from it to promote his eternal welfare. 

We read in Holy Scripture that the Lord said to Solomon: 
“Tf I shut up heaven and there fall no rain, or if I give orders and 
command the locusts to devour the land (crops), or if I send pesti- 
lence (war and death) among My people; and My people being 
converted, shall make supplication to Me, . . . and shall do pen- 
ance ..., then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sins, 
and will heal their land’’ (II Par., vii. 17). These words apply 
to Christians as well as to the Jews. Therefore, the Church con- 
tinues to pray in the Litany of All Saints that we may be delivered 
from all the evils mentioned therein. The best delivery from 
these plagues would be if God should withhold them, but this 
would not serve His purpose nor satisfy His love. His desire 
and purpose is to draw all unto Him. 

Among the greatest calamities God sends to mankind are wars, 
with their natural consequences of death, pestilence, hunger, ha- 
tred, poverty, destruction, etc. These afflictions touch the masses, 
and come upon the sinners as well as upon the saints living among 
them, but for different reasons. These chastisements are aimed 
at the conversion of sinners, and incite the good to atonement, 
prayer, and intercession. Hence, all who suffer should benefit by 
tribulations. 

Some complain that scourges come unexpectedly and at a time 
when everything seems to be in order according to the worldly 
standards of to-day. Such a complaint is not justified, because 
God plainly foretold them and no one can honestly say that they 
are not deserved. In times like ours in which so much injustice is 
found in the courts, in commerce and industry, in the home, so- 
cial and political life, the pillars of society are crumbling. Faith 
is waning in lands where the majority are already condemned be- 
cause they do not believe in Christ as the Son of God. When 
there is but little private and public morality, when the quest for 
pleasure and wellbeing gets out of bounds, when penance is dis- 
solved by dispensation, God has to assert His rights in a way that 
is felt and understood. When families bring up their children 
without religion, are torn asunder by divorce, desecrated by vice, 
and no longer sanctified by common Sunday worship, God must 
and does act. 

Preaching that connives with worldly standards and passes over 
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crimes and real evils which may embarrass certain classes is no 
longer effective in bringing order into Christian living. Even if 
preachers should talk and threaten like the prophets of old, a firm 
belief on the part of the audience is absent. When such situa- 
tions exist, God will reinforce the courageous preachers by visiting 
His people with afflictions and great tribulations. There is 
nothing new under the sun. Experientia docet! 

In an old tome, the writer found a sermon by an unknown 
preacher whose words are quite to the point at present. He said: 


“The sword of war shall come upon you, because the child is no 
longer safe in the streets, the home and in its mother’s womb. The 
bridal state is no longer holy; youth is without chastity, and the 
home is desecrated by vices. Mourning garments shall take the 
place of robes of joy. Because you sinned in these things, God will 
cover you as He hid the shame of Adam and Eve. 

“Tears shall become your drink and hunger your food, because 
feasting and drunkenness become your occupation. 

“The things of the world enslaved all your energy, but ‘thou shalt 
not have strange gods before Me.’ Hearken, Christian soul, and 
walk in the way of the only true and loving God.” 


Just because the world does not listen to such undeniable truths 
and does not act accordingly, tribulations are our lot. 

The great penitential season has the objective of bringing souls 
into union with God or making this union stronger and more per- 
fect. The just also have to bear their crosses—not so much as a 
punishment for sins, but for the promotion of virtue and its re- 
ward. It is not the just who complain about God’s ways. The 
good accept with resignation whatever God deigns to send to 
them. Sinners, who do not realize what it means to love God sin- 
cerely and, in fact, may consider the afflictions of the innocent 
rather cruel, but true lovers are willing to bring sacrifices for the 
Beloved. Love is nourished by sacrifices. Many virtues could 
not be practised without mortifications and self-denial. Fallen 
mankind needs restraint, whether self-imposed or demanded by 
God. Christianity cannot show its real strength to pagans ex- 
cept by heroic examples. These also encourage the faint and the 
weak. In this manner the just help to carry the burden of the 
sinners, and the just approach nearer to God and draw the others 
after them. 














A Baptismal Questionnaire for Marriage 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


(1) In baptizing do you make use of a ritual or any book of service? 

(2) If you do, would you designate the name of the ritual or book of 
service, and the place of publication? 

(3) What is the baptismal intent of the prayers and the instructions 
of the ritual or the book of service? 

(4) What is the purpose of baptism according to the compilers and 
the users of that ritual or book of service (the Methodists, for 
instance, have continuously amended the Anglican ritual of 
baptism in order to bring out clearly what the Methodists con- 
tend was the original intent of the Anglican service, namely, 
symbolic baptism) ?! 

(5) In case no ritual or prescribed form of service is used in baptiz- 
ing, do you give any instructions before this rite on its nature, 
or immediately after the administration of baptism? 

(6) In the event you do, would you kindly mention just what is the 
tenor of those baptismal instructions? 

(7) Would you kindly describe your method of baptizing, that is, the 
form of words you use and the way in which you apply the water? 


The Importance of This Kind of Query 


It is astonishing how many priests directly or indirectly act on 
the false principle that, if right matter and right form have been 
used in a baptism under consideration, such baptism must be 
pronounced presumptively valid. I have heard of two priests 
who went so far as to construe Baptist baptism as certainly valid; 
and the reason assigned in each case was that according to the 
convert’s account there was nothing wrong with the minister’s 
method of baptizing. There wasn’t; but there was a whole world 
of wrongness with his intention because, if he were not an ex- 
traordinary exception to Baptist ministers the country over, he 
expressly excluded regeneration from the rite he was administering 
(a ritualistic profession of Christian character previously ac- 
quired by faith in Christ Jesus). One of the priests received a 

1 Notanda: When questionnaire is to be sent to a Methodist minister, this paren- 
thesis should be replaced by the following one: (the Presbyterians, for instance, say 
that they baptize to sign and seal, or authenticate the membership in the visible 
Church already acquired by the candidate through personal or parental faith in 
Christ the Saviour). 

The above questionnaire should be copied out without notanda on several sheets 


of paper to allow room for the minister to answer at length under each question, per- 
haps two sheets could be best used. 
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convert into the Church without any conditional baptism; the 
other convert was to be so received, but on account of her protests 
of doubts the priest indulged her fears and gave her conditional 
baptism, no doubt acting on the doctrine of some theologians (a 
doctrine adverse to that of Pontifical documents) that a slight 
doubt is sufficient for the conferring of baptism conditionally, be- 
cause of the importance of baptism. Yet, Orders are never re- 
peated except for grave doubt; and greater spiritual tragedies 
result from an invalidly ordained priest than from an invalidly 
baptized adult, or infant even. 

No Sacrament can be lawfully iterated sub conditione unless 
there is a truly serious reason for doubting its validity—a reason 
that would move a prudent person, in short, a solid probability. 
Yet, priests are somewhat excusable for thus overlooking inten- 
tion as an element in the administration of every Sacrament. 
Textbooks pay little attention to this element, especially to cer- 
tainly invalid intention; for these textbooks bear unmistakable 
intrinsic evidence of having been written or revised before the 
issuance of that greatest of Roman documents on both defective 
form and defective intention. I refer to the Apostolic Letter, 
A postolice Curiz, of September 13, 1896. For while Pope Leo 
XIII was therein concerned primarily with condemning Anglican 
Orders as utterly invalid because conferred under an heretical 
ordinal or ritual, yet, at the same time he rehearsed the Church’s 
entire teaching on defects of matter, form and intention in the con- 
ferring of a Sacrament. 

The following words sum up the Pope’s doctrine on the use of 
an heretical ritual in the conferring of a Sacrament (‘“The Great 
Encyclicals of Leo XIII,” 1903, p. 404): 


“When any one has rightly and seriously made use of the due form 
and the matter requisite for effecting or conferring the Sacrament, 
he is considered by the very fact to do what the Church does. On 
this principle rests the doctrine that a Sacrament is truly conferred — 
by the ministry of one who is a heretic or unbaptized, provided the 
Catholic rite be employed. On the other hand, if the rite be changed 
with the manifest intention of introducing another rite not approved 
by the Church and of rejecting what the Church does, and what by 
the institution of Christ belongs to the nature of the Sacrament, then 
it is clear that not only is the necessary intention wanting to the 
Sacrament, but that the intention is adverse and destructive of the 
Sacrament.” 


Why Is This Doctrine Not Applied to Baptism? 


We might answer this question by asking why was it, when the 
Anglican Orders question was re-opened by the great Pope Leo 
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XIII, that eminent theologians and canonists in Europe (most of 
them, in fact) were pretty much ignorant of the fact that the 
Church had already pronounced with finality on the invalidity of 
Anglican Orders, and had long since started a tradition of re- 
ordaining any and all ordained under the Edwardine Ordinal. 
This tradition began with the letters of legation to Cardinal Pole 
by Pope Julius III of March 8, 1554, and with the action taken by 
that Cardinal in ordering that all should be re-ordained absolutely 
who had been promoted to Orders under the Edwardine Ordinal— 
a course of action on the part of Cardinal Pole which was after- 
wards approved on receipt of the report of the royal ambassadors 
from England by the Bull of Pope Paul IV of June 20, 1555. The 
re-ordinations that were then commanded continued right down 
to the time of Pope Leo XIII. This Pope cites two cases, among 
many, after Cardinal Pole’s time: one in 1684 and the other in 
1704. In the first case the Cardinals of the Holy Office declared 
unanimously that the convert minister’s ordination under the 
Edwardine Ordinal was absolutely invalid; but for reasons of 
opportuneness refrained from giving a reason. In the second 
case Pope Clement XI, on the advice of the Holy Office, decreed 
that ‘John Clement Gordon be re-ordained from the beginning 
and unconditionally to all the Orders, even Sacred Orders, and 
chiefly of priesthood; and in case he has not been confirmed, he 
shall receive the Sacrament of Confirmation.” The reason given 
here was defect of form and intention, the same reason assigned in 
the various documents which had been issued in connection with 
Cardinal Pole’s embassy to England. This same Decree of Pope 
Clement XI was used as a norm, Pope Leo XIII remarks, in cases 
subsequently submitted to the Holy See and involving ordina- 
tions under the Edwardine Ordinal. Pope Leo asserts further 
that it was only ignorance of the documents which he had re- 
hearsed that could allow any writer to regard the invalidity of 
Angelican Orders as still an open question. So we may say that 
it is only inadvertence to the fact that the Church’s documents 
lay down a universal principle about Sacraments conferred under 
heretical rituals which causes that principle not to be acted upon— 
the principle being that such Sacraments are presumptively in- 
valid. 

Nor did this principle start with the condemnation of Anglican 
Orders in 1554, 1555, or 1896. The Church has always acted 
upon the principle. Within the past year we have cited in this 
REVIEW examples of decisions of the Holy Office beginning in 
1680 and running to 1877—examples declaring that marriages 
contracted under an heretical ritual are null and void, unless the 
parties declared that in spite of the ritual they wanted to marry 
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in the sense of the Church. We cited also examples in which the 
Holy Office declared that these rituals of marriage could be 
equivalently heretical as well as formally heretical. Rituals of 
marriage might be equivalently heretical because of a divorce 
tradition in the neighborhood, region, or country. Quite true 
there seems a dearth of documents on heretical rituals of baptism. 
Yet, here too we have the same awareness of that principle in the 
pronouncements of the Holy Office. Take the much-overlooked 
Nesqually Instruction. Thére the Holy Office was asked by the 
bishop if he might presume the Methodist baptisms inquired 
about presumptively invalid, because many of the ministers were 
careless in method and did not believe in baptismal regeneration. 
The Holy Office answered for the reasons asked: ‘“‘No. For if 
any presumption was to be entertained about those baptisms, 
it would have to be based, not upon carelessness in method by 
many and private unbeliefs, but upon the practice and custom of 
the entire sect—a thing that could be decided upon by consulting 
the sect’s ritual of baptism.’”’ How refreshingly naive it is even 
on the part of grave authors to make the statement that in the 
early ages the Church never baptized converted heretics; whereas 
what should be said is that at no time from the Apostles to the 
present hour has the Church ever baptized converts from heresy 
merely because they had received baptism at the hands of heretics. 
Dr. Messenger, in his monumental work on “The Reformation, 
the Mass and the Priesthood,’’ argues flawlessly when dealing 
with his thesis proper, “Anglican Orders.’”’ But when he dis- 
cusses baptism, he forgets his sound principles and falls into the 
fallacy of the Continental defenders of Anglican Orders by sup- 
posing that the sects generally have a dominantly right intention 
in baptizing; and he quotes in his favor the preliminary remarks 
of the Nesqually Instruction, overlooking completely its disposi- 
tive part—dealing with heretical rituals of baptism. Dr. Mes- 
senger forgot, too, that he had quoted Bishop Clifford of Chester’s 
contention in the House of Lords in the year 1558 (when there was 
question of giving up the Missal for the Book of Common Prayer 
and the Mass for the Communion Service) that a priest at the com- 
munion table pronouncing the words of consecration will not 
really consecrate, because he will lack a consecraiory intention. 
The reason given by the faithful bishop for there being only 
bread and wine at the communion time instead of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, is because the Missal was changed for the pur- 
pose of doing away with the Mass. Those who persuade them- 
selves that it is only the matter and form of the Sacrament that 
count, should take notice of the theological alertness of that con- 
fessor of the faith, Bishop Clifford. 
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How amazed many a priest will be to learn that as early as the 
year 325 we have the likelihood that the Church was acting on the 
principle of heretical ritual in the administration of a Sacrament! 
Here is the pertinent part of Canon 19 of the First Council of 
Nicea :? 

“Regarding the Paulianists who wish to return to the Catholic 
Church, the rule is to be observed that they must be rebaptized. If 
any of them have formerly (as Paulianists) been members of the 
clergy, and they are found to be of unblemished character and with- 
out censure, they may be ordained by the bishop of the Catholic 
Church after they have been rebaptized. Should they be found un- 
fit after examination, they must be rejected.”’? 


Now follows the commentary on the Canon quoted by the dis- 
tinguished Dominican: 


“‘Whether the rule mentioned in thisCanon was a new decision of the 
Nicene Council, or merely the renewal of an earlier and local one 
(probably of Antioch) that has not come down to us, is uncertain. 
The Paulianists were the followers of Paul of Samosata, Bishop of 
Antioch, who was deposed by a synod held in that city for his Trini- 
tarian and Christological heresies. The Council declared the bap- 
tism conferred by them to be invalid on the ground that they used 
a defective formula or used an orthodox formula in an unorthodox 
sense.” 


The Big Point to Find Out about Protestant Baptisms 


The intention, of course, is the important point to be deter- 
mined in Protestant baptisms. But when I say this, I don’t ex- 
clude defective matter and defective form. These latter defects, 
however, seem to be only exceptional. Some years ago I was told 
by a Unitarian minister, now high in the councils of his Church, 
that many of his fraternity do not use water at all in baptizing; 
they use a lily or some other flower. Again, a retired Congrega- 
tionalist minister said that, in baptizing particular infants in- 
quired about, he did not use the ordinary baptismal formula: 
“I baptize thee, etc.”’; and even if he had used it, he would have 
given it only a dedicatory meaning (as opposed to a symbolic 
meaning in the case of adults, but in no event a regenerative 
meaning). Nor does a minister avow a defective intention if he 
answers that he does not believe in Baptism as a Sacrament. The 
wish to baptize in an unqualified sense implies the intention to re- 
generate; otherwise a non-believing physician baptizing a dying 
child at the request of the Catholic mother would baptize inval- 


2 “Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils: Text, Translation, Commen- 
tary,” by H. J. Schroeder, O.P. 
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idly. Of course, if a minister entertains a baptismal heresy and 
in baptizing follows that heresy, he has not either directly or in- 
directly a regenerative intention, and for that reason baptizes 
invalidly; but the difficulty is to find this out for a certainty. 
And this is where the practicality enters of looking into the use 
or the non-use of an heretical ritual. We are to remember, 
though, that a ritual can be informal as well as formal, oral as 
well as printed. Hence, the Holy Office in one of its Instructions 
about heretical rituals of marriage points out this truth. The 
Holy Office says such ritual may consist in an instruction on the 
nature of marriage by the minister right before the plighting of 
consent or immediately afterwards, if that instruction contains 
heresy regarding marriage (such as the right of divorce for this or 
that reason). 

Here it is opportune to refer back to our prefatory question- 
naire. The opening four queries deal with the printed or formal 
ritual. Once the use of such ritual is admitted, the next step for 
the Ordinary or his delegate (in Canon 1990 cases and privilege 
of the faith cases) or the diocesan court is to decide whether the 
ritual is certainly heretical—and such it can be in animus as well 
as in expression. If it is heretical, and if certain indications of a 
true intention in spite of the heretical settings of the form are 
wanting, then there is only one conclusion that can be arrived at: 
it is that the given baptism is presumptively invalid. And in 
practice this presumptive invalidity is as good as actual invalidity. 
But queries 5 and 6 concern the unprinted or informal ritual. 
The Baptists will answer that they have no ritual of baptism; 
but by this they mean no written ritual or book of ritual or ser- 
vice (by the same token the Masons have no ritual, no religious 
cult). The Baptists, for all that, have an heretical ritual of bap- 
tism, par excellence. For the candidate, who must have reached 
the age of reason, is asked to give proof that he is already a re- 
generated and godly Christian by faith in Christ in order to qualify 
for baptism—a ritualistic profession of one’s Christian character 
previously acquired by faith in Christ. Sometimes the baptizing 
minister prefaces the following words to the form to recapitulate 
the test just passed: ‘‘Upon your profession of faith in Christ the 
Saviour I baptize you, etc.”—which may be paraphrased as 
follows: ‘‘Since you are already a regenerated and godly Christian 
I baptize you, etc.’’ Query 7 has its limited value, a possibility 
mostly; and in a few cases a probability, that is, as a means of 
arriving at the certainty of invalidity. My conviction is that few 
present-day Protestant baptisms in this country can be found 
more than probably invalid by reason of defect of matter or de- 
fect of form. 
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But Is Not a Pronouncement of Baptismal Invalidity 
Reserved to Rome? 


Yes; if after certain and approved tests are applied, there still 
remains an insoluble doubt. But if anything but water (water in 
an ordinary and human sense) had been used, surely the receiving 
priest or the competent marriage authority can declare the bap- 
tism invalid. So too if a certainly defective form is used (i.e., by 
the omission of the Trinity or of words expressing the sacramental 
action of laving); and for the same reason if there is a lack of 
valid intention, if outwardly and manifestly apparent. The two 
conditions in conjunction are hard to find when an heretical 
ritual, formal or informal, is not employed. It takes, accordingly, 
no reasoning to establish how the query of first importance is the 
use or non-use of a ritual. Once that use is ascertained, the next 
thing to find out for a certainty is whether that ritual is heretical. 
If that is ascertained and also the non-existence of contrary acting, 
then the priest or the prelate concerned is free to regard the de 
facto baptism as a de jure non-baptism. And I am not at all 
hesitant in saying that there are at least four certainly heretical 
rituals of baptism used in the United States: the Baptist informal 
ritual, the Presbyterian rituals, the Methodist ritual, and the 
Congregationalist book of service—those of four denominations 
that include most of our Protestants. Questionnaires, then, 
designated to find out when a baptism with a marriage connection 
is invalid are woefully outdated, if they omit altogether queries 
about the use of a baptismal ritual. Certain questionnaires that 
I have seen would not discover one invalid baptism in a thousand. 
Parallel queries applied to Anglican Orders would find them on 
extrinsic grounds probably valid and on intrinsic grounds cer- 
tainly valid. 

This is the year 1942. Why frame questionnaires as if it were 
the year 1890, or even the year 1553? 

















The Teaching of Religion 
By A. Gr_e, Px.D., D.D. 


XIV. The Method of the Moral Conflict 


This section of our religious instruction affords a marvellous 
opportunity for a study of the imitation of Christ and a study 
of His human character, which, in the writer’s experience, always 
rouses intense interest in children as well as grown-ups. Christ 
told us to imitate Him, for the easiest and best way for man to 
reach an ideal is by copying it. Study of character implies study 
of mind and emotions, with their mutual reactions, the ideal 
being a mind that thinks independently of emotions, but uses 
emotions for translating thought into action. 

(1) The Mind of Christ.—Gather from the Gospels all the 
incidents illustrating how Our Lord deals with children, the sick, 
the sinners, the publicans, the Samaritans, the Apostles, widows, 
pagans, slaves, foreigners, soldiers, murderers, Pilate, Herod, 
Caiphas. From this it is easy to delineate Christ’s mind as one 
above all prejudices, narrowness, and pettiness, be they racial, 
religious, or local. Christ was training twelve narrow-minded 
Jews, the Apostles, to become universal, Catholic, accessible to 
all nations to which they were destined to preach the Gospel; and 
all His teaching, His manner, His words, show perfect freedom 
from prevailing prejudices, with a preference for anybody that is 
humble, poor, weak, despised. Our Lord’s Passion should also 
be studied from this particular point of view: how Our Lord’s 
mind is unswayed by pain, and keeps all the poise and balance 
of divine self-possession. 

(2) The Emotions of Christ—Christ had all our emotions, 
which can easily be illustrated from the Gospels, but He had 
them under perfect control: anger, indignation, pity, love. He 
can at the same time hate sin and be kind to the sinner; He feels 
contempt for Herod at their meeting, but says not a word; He 
felt Peter’s betrayal, and yet see how He treats him by the Lake 
of Tiberias, etc., etc. 

(3) The Prayer of Christ.—Prayer is the best source of balance 
in character. For prayer is the association of two minds, God’s 
and man’s, and no two minds can associate without sharing what 
is best in them. Study the Our Father, Christ’s prayer before 
His Passion in St. John’s Gospel, and the numerous examples 
from St. Luke of His withdrawals to the desert to pray. No 
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child should leave school without having a clear knowledge of 
Christ’s wonderful character, for it will serve as the basis of his 
spiritual life and his personal contact with Our Lord. 


XV. Christ's Sacrifice 


This concludes the outline of Our Lord’s revelation: what He 
said. As He said three things (or four, since the teacher must 
use his own judgment if he wishes to expand), so He did three 
things, He instituted: (a) the Christian sacrifice: (b) the sacra- 
mental system; (c) the Church. 

This is the place in the scheme for the fundamental notions in 
Christianity of original sin, the ideal of sacrifice, of the Redemp- 
tion, of suffering, of suffering by proxy in the Communion of 
Saints—emphasis being placed less on the definitions of the terms 
than on the logical solidarity of all these facts and notions round 
the central event of Our Lord’s Passion. Here the Gospel narra- 
tive of the Passion should be the child’s textbook. Far too little 
importance is given in our catechisms to the crowning event of 
Our Lord’s life and its bearing on the life of the child, and it is the 
teacher’s difficult task to make the Passion of Our Lord a vital 
reality by dramatizing every incident, calling to life all the actors 
of the event (the judges, the crowds, the Apostles, Our Lady, the 
Good Thief) and by revealing the inner psychological meaning of 
Our Lord’s words and actions. 

This study must be followed by a similar minute treatment of 
Our Lord’s Resurrection and all the incidents connected with it, 
chiefly the reactions on the Apostles and Our Lord’s friends. 
Rich materials for rousing the child’s personal love for Our Lord 
will be found in the Gospels: Mary Magdalen, the Disciples at 
Emmaus, St. Thomas, the wonderful scene by the Lake of 
Tiberias, Our Lord’s last instructions, and the Ascension. 


Nothing brings out more than the above the apostolic, the 
priestly, character of the work of a religious teacher. It is his 
function to make, not a theologian, but a Christian; not a 
being who can recite things, but one who can feel and live things; 
and unless the teacher himself has a keen personal love for Our 
Lord, it is better for him to stick to the old mechanical method 
of the catechism than to try to adopt the present scheme. Its 
adoption, however, in our training schools would contribute to 
training the teachers themselves in this spiritual work, and at 
least those young men and women who possess a keen religious 
sense, not merely in the matter of general devotion, but by per- 
sonal and intimate contact with the very personality of Our Lord, 
will find it a power in their hands for the rearing of Christians. 

















THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 





XVI. The Sacramental System 


Our Lord instituted the Sacraments, and no child can acquire 
a right understanding of their purpose, unless he studies it first 
in the case of the Holy Eucharist and the Mass. Our Lord told 
us to repeat the Last Supper, so that the Mass makes, like the 
Last Supper, one sacrifice with the Crucifixion. Why should we 
repeat the sacrifice? Because the Redemption is free; because 
we were not born when Christ made it; and we must express our 
free acceptance by repeating the sacrifice. Mass is our personal 
assertion that we accept Christ’s sacrifice and Redemption. 

How could it be done without repeating the killing? By the 
presence of Our Lord’s body in the species of the bread and wine: 
the cleanest, easiest way of making a real offering of the real 
Victim, without repeating the killing. 

This is the outline, which should be filled in by the study of the 
words of the consecration, for these show two things: (1) that 
Christ intended at that moment to make the offering; (2) that 
the Mass was to replace the three sacrifices of the Jews: the 
sacrifice of commemoration (‘‘Do this in memory of Me’’), the 
sacrifice of substitution (‘‘My blood . . . which shall be shed for 
[instead of] you; my body which shall be delivered for [instead 
of] you’’), and the sacrifice of alliance (‘“The new alliance in My 
blood’’). 

Then again the notion of the Sunday Mass should not be pre- 
sented merely as a commandment of the Church, but as a sacred 
legacy we have received from the Apostles and the early Chris- 
tians (cfr. St. Justin’s First Apology). It is the most precious 
heirloom that has come down to us from the first years of the 
Church, a custom we must hand on to our descendants. Ex- 
perience shows that a child who has the system of the Eucharistic 
Sacrament clearly in his head, is best qualified to understand the 
other Sacraments. 


XVII. The Church 


It is high time we should avail ourselves of the Vatican Council 
and the new direction it gave to the theology of the Church by a 
return to its Pauline conception and by shifting the emphasis from 
its juridical aspect to its dogmatic aspect. The catechetical 
teaching of the Church should, therefore, start from the true 
notion of the Holy Ghost. Here the text should be the Acts of 
the Apostles, or at least an appropriate selection of passages, to 
bring home to the child that we are living now in the period of 
the Holy Ghost, just as the Apostles were living at the period of 
Jesus Christ. 
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The Church is a living supernatural organism, whose Head is 
the glorious Christ, and whose unity and identity are due to the 
action of the Holy Ghost. The Sacraments are its organic life 
and the sources of its growth. Not until the spiritual reality of 
the Church has been made clear, should the child be introduced 
to its juridical reality, as we find it in the average catechism. 

The fact that the Holy Ghost occupies no place whatsoever in 
the practical life of the average Christian shows that something 
is lacking in the catechetical teaching of the child, who knows far 
more about Saints than about the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity; and for whom the trinity of Jesus, Mary, Joseph has 
greater reality than the Persons of the Divinity. The average 
Christian knows nothing about the mission of the Holy Ghost, who 
is the bond of union between the visible hierarchical organization 
of the Church and its juridical head, Christ; and the link uniting 
the members to Him. 

The rest of this instruction can follow the lines of the present 
catechism on the exterior aspects of the Church, the Hierarchy, 
the episcopacy, the commandments of the Church, the liturgy, 
the history of the Church, and apologetics. 

By this time the pupil will have reached the end of his or her 
school days, when a serious effort should be made to recapitulate 
the whole philosophy of religion, put it together, and give the 
pupil a good grip of its compactness. The last six months of 
the teaching should aim at showing the bearing of religion on 
practical life: (1) domestic life; (2) social life; (3) political life. 

The weakness of religious teaching is partly due to a pupil 
leaving school with all the notions of religion in his head, but with- 
out any idea as to what they have to do with actual problems of 
living: falling in love, marrying, making a living, politics are for 
the average young Catholic categories totally outside the range 
of religion. His full equipment requires a good knowledge of 
the Gospel’s bearing on these problems. 
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The Secular Fraternity of Tertiary Priests 
in Rome 


By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


The Jubilee Year 1900 saw a splendid International Tertiary 
Congress in Rome. The Capuchin Cardinal Vives y Tuté6 or- 
ganized this gathering, and was the soul of the entire movement, 
which received the generous blessing of Pope Leo XIII. The 
days chosen for the Congress were September 22-26. It was a 
triumph for the Franciscan cause and brought great good to the 
Third Order. One of the direct effects of the Congress was the 
foundation of a Tertiary Fraternity of Secular Priests in Rome. 
Pope Leo XIII had granted various audiences to the great num- 
bers of tertiaries assembled in Rome. The Bishop of Segorbe 
testifies that in one of these the Pope said: ‘‘At all times God has 
sent great men into the world according to the needs of every 
epoch. In the thirteenth century, He gave the world the Se- 
raphic Father, St. Francis, and in this age He gives us another 
Francis in Cardinal Vives.”” The Cardinal was present and com- 
plained humbly to the Pope about it; but the Holy Father merely 
answered that the Saints had ever complained in just that way.' 


We are not surprised, therefore, that several bishops and many 
priests resident in Rome responded to the invitation of Cardinal 
Vives to form a tertiary fraternity in December, 1900. They 
wished the fraternity to do homage to Christ the Redeemer at 
the turn of the century. The first conference took place on 
January 9, 1901. Ina letter to His Holiness these bishops and 
priests explained the reason for this new fraternity: ‘‘Saddened 
by the evils that afflict the Church, pervert souls, and even 
attack priests, and profoundly convinced of the supreme necessity 
of having priests filled with the spirit of the Lord to work in 
remedying these evils, we have conceived the pious project of 
uniting ourselves in order to strive for and practise perfection 
in the ecclesiastical virtues and to animate ourselves in the 
exercise of priestly zeal. And since Your Holiness has taught us 
that in the Third Order of St. Francis we have a most efficacious 
means for reaching such a sublime end, with the approbation of 
the Most Eminent Cardinal Vicar (of Rome) and under the pro- 


1 “El Cardenal Vives y Tut6.”’ By P. Fr. Antonio Maria de Barcelona, O.F.M.Cap 
(Barcelona, Libreria Catélica Internacional, 1916), p. 242. 
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tection of the Most Eminent Cardinal Vives y Tut6, we desire 
to found a Secular Fraternity of Tertiary Priests of various 
nations here in Rome. By this means we hope to be able to 
correspond the better with divine grace and to fulfill the sublime 
ministry of our vocation... .’’? 

Having such a glorious goal in view, these worthy ecclesiastics 
launched their project and formed an exemplary fraternity which 
functions to this day. The Pope blessed their efforts from the 
very beginning, and replied to their beautiful letter through 
Cardinal Rampolla, the Papal Secretary of State: ““The august 
Pontiff said that nothing could exceed the great joy he experienced 
at hearing of this design conceived by some ecclesiastics resident 
in Rome. He rejoices with them to see that the clergy of this 
metropolis gives the other cities a very noble example of following 
so promptly the counsels given by him to the priests and ministers 
of the Sanctuary, in the letter addressed to the Franciscan Terti- 
ary Congress held in Rome last year. The Holy Father hopes 
that this small group will not have to wait long before its ranks 
are multiplied. Nor does he doubt the copious fruits that the 
new fraternity will produce, since it is fortunate to have the high 
direction of the Most Eminent Lord Cardinal Vives, in whom 
solid doctrine and many other illustrious gifts are united to the 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the true spirit of St. 
Francis’ (Letter to Most Rev. Antonio Valbonesi, Titular 
Bishop of Argo, and first President of the new group, January 
30, 1901).* 

The new fraternity held its regular meetings on the second 
Thursday of every month in Via S. Nicola de Tolentino. The 
fraternity glories in having given great men to the Church. Two 
Popes came from its ranks, Benedict XV and Pius XII, besides 
many cardinals and bishops. After the first year, Bishop 
Valbonesi transferred the charge of the fraternity to Msgr. 
Giacomo Della Chiesa, who held the office till he became Arch- 
bishop of Bologna in 1907. After he became Pope in 1914 as 
Benedict XV, he still continued his interest in the fraternity. 
He advised the members to interest themselves in works of 
charity and apostolic zeal, such as the works for the Preservation 
of the Faith, catechetical instruction, and First Communion in 
Rome, having regard especially for adults. 

This fraternity is under the protection of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Tertiary Cardinal, and it is directly dependent on the Minister 
General of the Friars Minor Capuchin. One of the great founders 


2 Ibid., pp. 242, 243. 
3 Ibid., pp. 243, 244. 
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of the fraternity was the zealous Bishop of Bergamo, Msgr. Radini- 
Tedeschi, who was its first secretary. Cardinal Satolli (Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, 1893-1896) was among the first 
members. Other early members who became Popes or cardinals 
were Msgri. Della Chiesa, Pacelli, Merry del Val, Gasparri, 
Lualdi, Bisleti, Tedeschini, Canali, and Salotti. Still other 
notable prelates and early members were Msgri. Constantini, 
Sim6én, Scapinelli, Virili, Sanz de Samper, Sebastianelli, and Be- 
nigni. In the beginning of 1902 the fraternity counted 55 
members, and its membership has increased every year. 

Cardinal Vives y Tut6 was the spiritual director of the frater- 
nity till his death on September 7, 1913. He considered this a 
special child of his zeal and Franciscan love. He was the soul 
of the monthly meetings, and no matter how busy he was, he 
never neglected to give a fatherly conference to the priests and 
bishops. Every year he held the annual retreat for the fraternity 
to increase their Franciscan spirit. He was held in high regard 
as a spiritual director, and many of the tertiary priests and 
bishops consulted him for the good of their souls. Under his 
inspiration, the fraternity founded a periodical, Bollettino Fran- 
cescano, for the exclusive use of the members. It treats of the 
apostolic work of the fraternity, and seeks to enthuse the mem- 
bers with priestly zeal in the spirit of St. Francis and St. Charles. 

A set of statutes was issued by the fraternity in 1914. His 
Eminence Cardinal Marchetti Selvaggiani, the present Vicar of 
Rome, approved a new set of statutes issued by the Minister 
General of the Capuchins, Fr. Donatus of Welle, on October 14, 
1940. The fraternity calls itself ‘‘La Pia Fratellanza dei Sacer- 
doti del Terz’Ordine Secolare di S. Francesco in Roma.” It will 
be of interest to priests especially, to read these statutes, which 
are as follows: 


Art. 1. The Pious Fraternity is an ecclesiastical Association ac- 
cording to the norms of Canon 707 C.I.C. (Pie Uniones) and the 
following, to unite the Franciscan Tertiary priests in monthly 
spiritual meetings and nourish in them the spirit of the Seraphic 
Father, St. Francis. 

Art. 2. The Pious Fraternity was founded in Rome by the Most 
Eminent Lord Cardinal Vives y Tuté, and had its Statutes approved 
by the Most Eminent Lord Cardinal Vicar. This Fraternity is under 
the protection of St. Charles Borromeo, Tertiary Cardinal, and is 
dependent on the Most Rev. Minister General of the Friars Minor 
Capuchin. 

Art. 3. The Pious Fraternity tries, moreover, according to the 
glorious tradition and exhortation of Pope Benedict XV, of blessed 
memory, to stimulate the individual members to favor and promote 
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works of the apostolate and of charity, especially the Works of the 
Preservation of the Faith, of Catechetical Instruction and First 
Communion, principally among adults. 

Art. 4. All secular priests may be members of the Pious Frater- 
nity, even though they are inscribed in a Third Order Fraternity, of 
which they will continue to be members. 

Art. 5. The place for the meetings is fixed by the Most Rev. 
Minister General of the Capuchins with the consent of the Most 
Eminent Lord Cardinal Vicar. 

Art. 6. The meetings will take place every month, except the 
months of August, September and October; ordinarily the meetings 
will be on the second Tuesday of the month from 5 to 6 p.m. 

Art. 7. The meetings will ordinarily follow this plan: 


(a) prayer; 

(6) spiritual conference of a meditative character on the 
spirit of St. Francis of Assisi, the living image of 
Christ; 

(c) Eucharistic Benediction and closing prayer. 

Art. 8. The Pious Fraternity shall have a Council, which shall be 
in office for three years. This shall consist of a Director, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and two Advisers, all of whom must be approved 
by the Most Eminent Lord Cardinal Vicar. The Director, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer are nominated by the Most Rev. Minister 
General of the Friars Minor Capuchin, whilst the two Advisers are 
elected by the members at a meeting. The members of the Council 
are always eligible for reélection. 

Art. 9. The monthly conferences shall be given by the Director 
himself or by one deputed by him. The preacher at the retreat, 
to be held annually, shall be chosen from the families of the First 
Order of St. Francis or from the members of the Third Order Regular. 

Art. 10. The Council, under the presidency of the Director, 
shall convene twice a year, or more frequently according to necessity. 
Resolutions shall be passed by a majority of votes. 

Art. 11. The Secretary shall write the minutes of the monthly 
meetings and of the meetings of the Council; he shall also note 
the more important events regarding the Pious Fraternity. 

Art. 12. The Treasurer shall receive the monthly collection, ad- 
minister the funds, and render an account to the Council and the 
Most Eminent Lord Cardinal Vicar. 

Art. 13. On the death of a member, five Holy Masses shall be 
celebrated for him, and every brother shall not fail to pray for him. 

Art. 14. Towards suffrages for the deceased and the works of 
charity and the apostolate, every brother shall make a monthly con- 
tribution. 

Art. 15. Every year, in the month of January or February, the 
Director shall give an account of the personal, moral and financial 
condition of the Fraternity, before all the assembled brothers, re- 
garding the past year. 
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Art. 16. The present Statutes, approved by the Most Eminent 
Lord Cardinal Vicar and the Most Rev. Minister General of the 
Friars Minor Capuchin, annul the Statutes of 1914. 


Rome, Feast of St. Francis of Assisi, October 4, 1940. 
Fr. Donatus of Welle, 
Min. Gen. O.F.M.Cap. 
We approve the present Statutes, 


The Vicariate, Oct. 14, 1940. 
F. Card. Marchetti Selvaggiani, Vicar.‘ 


The modern Popes have all been Franciscan Tertiaries. Pope 
Leo XIII wrote: “‘It has been Our earnest wish that all should do 
their best to follow the example of Francis of Assisi. Wherefore, 
... We have always devoted special attention to the Third Order of 
St. Francis; and now... that a favorable opportunity has presented 
itself, We urge all Christians not to be behindhand in joining the 
ranks of this soldiery of Christ. We only wish that it may 
extend with time, . . .especially by your efforts, Venerable 
Brethren, to many others. . . . Take care, therefore, to have the 
faithful in general understand and appreciate the Third Order. 
See to it that those who have the care of souls are sedulous in 
explaining its character, its easy conditions of membership, its 
ample spiritual privileges and its great promise of public and 
and private advantages” (Encyclical “‘Auspicato,”” September 17, 
1882).® 

Pope Benedict XV declared: ‘It is desirable that every town 
and village and hamlet should have many members of the (Third) 
Order. . .active and eager for their own and their neighbor’s 
salvation. Why should not the numerous and various associa- 
tions of young people, of workmen, of women, existing every- 
where, . . . join the Third Order and inspired with St. Francis’ 
zeal for peace and charity devote themselves persistently to the 
glory of Christ and the prosperity of the Church?” (Encyclical 
“Sacra Propediem,”’ January 6, 1921).® 

Pope Pius XI made this great appeal: ‘“The earnest wishes 
which Our Predecessors, Leo XIII in the Encyclical ‘Auspicato’ 
and Benedict XV in ‘Sacra Propediem,’ signified to the bishops 
of the Catholic world, We too hope to see realized, Venerable 
Brethren, with the pastoral codéperation of you all, namely, that 
you will promote the Third Order of St. Francis in every way, 
teaching your flock, either personally or through competent 

* Tertius Ordo Commentarium Periodicum Trimestre FF.Min.Capuccinorum, Fasc. 
111 (Rome, September, 1941), pp. 77-78. 
§ “The Franciscan Message in Authentic Texts,” edited by Fr. Maximus Poppy, 


O.F.M. (Office of the National Secretary, St. Louis, 1936), p. 24. 
* Ibid., p. 41. 
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preachers, what is the purpose of this order of men and women 
in the world, how highly it is to be esteemed, how easy it is to 
enter the order and observe its holy rules, what a wealth of in- 
dulgences and privileges the Tertiaries enjoy, and what a blessing 
the Third Order is to the individual and the community. Urge 
those who have not yet entered this distinguished militia to do so 
this year; and let those who are too young become Cordbearers 
of St. Francis, so that even the children may grow accustomed to 
the life’ (Encyclical ‘“‘Rite Expiatis,’’ April 30, 1926).’ 

The Roman Fraternity of Tertiary Priests is but one example, 
illustrious and noble, of what the secular clergy can do and are 
doing in many places to spread the ideals of Christ and St. 
Francis amongst the clergy and people. It would surely please 
the Holy Father if, in the year of his Episcopal Jubilee, many 
more fraternities of tertiary priests would be formed. Zeal and 
good will, with a little study, can bring glorious results in this 
regard. May the example of the Holy Father and of the other 
Roman Tertiary priests inspire many others to imitate them! 
Tertiary priests are the harbingers of Franciscan peace and virtue 
for their flocks. The people will imitate the example of their 
shepherds. Thus, new fraternities will arise as so many oases of 
peace in the modern world. 


7 Ibid., p. 64. 








Dupanloup, Teacher of Children 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M. Litt.D., LL.D. 


III. Aims and Means of Education 


We have seen that the two basic philosophical principles of 
authority and respect lie at the root of education. It remains for 
us to determine and discuss the basic educational principles that 
obtain in Bishop Dupanloup’s theory of education. We cannot 
expect this writer of the mid-nineteenth century to use the ter- 
minology of our times, but Dr. Lenaway makes it clear that the 
learned bishop missed no one of the fundamental ideas that are 
to-day found valid in educational practice. Nowhere does Dupan- 
loup make use of the term ‘‘individual differences,’’ for instance, 
but no one is a more ardent proponent of the need of adjusting the 
processes of education to the capacity of the individual than this 
consummate master of the laws of the human mind. 

It is not likely that anyone ever referred to Dupanloup in his 
lifetime as a child psychologist. This terminology was not then in 
common use. His educational theory in its totality stems from 
his clear understanding of the native equipment of the child. He 
is a child psychologist par excellence. This understanding of the 
mind of the child is the starting point of his education. He has 
nothing in common with naturalism, which makes the child a 
mere animal of a little higher order than the brute beast. He 
is a supernaturalist holding for the existence of both spirit and 
matter in man. The child is a spirit, he has a soul, but his soul is 
“so basically related to matter that union with it is necessary to 
his very entity asa man.” The child has a supernatural destiny, 
a destiny impossible of achievement without grace. 

The human infant is utterly helpless. There are few things, 
even in the physical order, that it is capable of doing for itself. 
In the mental order the child is a tabula rasa with potentialities 
that can pass into actualities. Proper physical care enables the 
child to grow and develop rapidly; it is correct to assume that the 
potentialities of the mind can grow and develop with like rapidity 
if given proper care and guidance. This development of the facul- 
ties of man—physical, intellectual, moral, and religious—is the 
field of education. The harmonious development of the native 
powers, capacities, or abilities of the individual is the beau ideal 
of the educational process, the perfection that is its goal. The un- 
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folding of all these capacities to attain perfection is the ultimate 
aim of education. ‘Real education is a process of guiding a human 
being from a state of imperfection to a state of perfection. It is 
the development of man according to the highest attainable stand- 
ards, the discipline of soul and body into the best that can be 
had.’””? 

The child is created to the image and likeness of God. The 
archetype of the education he should receive is divine perfection. 
‘‘He was created to the image of God,” wrote Dupanloup, ‘‘and 
the education which you will give him has only one end—to 
achieve this likeness to the Divine.”* He who teaches the child 
does a God-like work. This is evident from the declaration of the 
Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy of the United States in 1919: 
“In its highest meaning education is a codperation by human 
agencies with the Creator for the attainment of His purpose in 
regard to the individual who is to be educated and in regard to the 
social order of which he is a member.”’ We shall see that Dupan- 
loup gives due attention to the preparation of the child as a mem- 
ber of the social order. 

The single comprehensive aim of education is perfection. 
Catholic education does not restrict the process to the develop- 
ment of moral and religious faculties. It seeks the harmonious 
development of all man’s powers and faculties. Lenaway sum- 
marizes the aims and objectives of education according to Dupan- 
loup: (1) to form in man all his God-given powers in accordance 
with the laws of nature; (2) to prepare man for his life in society; 
(3) to prepare man for his life in the nation; (4) to equip man with 
a professional training so that he may meet the needs of his vo- 
cation in life.* It is the function of education, writes Dupanloup, 
“to cultivate, to exercise, to develop, to strengthen, and to refine 
all the physical, intellectual, moral, and religious faculties which 
constitute nature and human dignity in the child. It is to im- 
part to these faculties perfect integrity. It is to establish them in the 
fullness of their power and their action; and thus to form man and 
prepare him to serve his country in the various social offices he 
may some day, during his life on earth, be called on to fill; and in 
this manner, from a higher point of view, prepare him for eternal 
life by elevating the present life. Such is the task—such is the 
end—of education.’’* 

We cannot, of course, take the various processes in isolation. 
The subject is an active, living, dynamic child. Activity is the 
1 Tierney, ‘‘Teacher and Teaching” (Longmans, Green, and Co., 1915), p. 15. 

* Dupanloup, ‘‘Le mariage chrétien” 40:411-12 (1857). 
* Lenaway, ‘Principles of Education According to Bishop Dupanloup” (Catholic 


University of America Press, 1942), pp. 75-76. 
* Dupanloup, “De l’Education,” p. 2. 
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very law of his being, and his teacher must accommodate the 
process to him, not him to the process. The teacher’s talent 
appears in his ability to make his pupil enter wholeheartedly into 
the habit of work and application. The law of labor is the great 
law of human education. At one time there is labor or exercise of 
the body to give strength to the muscles; at another, labor of the 
mind to form in him judgment, taste, reasoning, memory, imagina- 
tion; at another, labor of the heart and will and conscience, to 
form his character and give birth to finer tendencies and virtuous 
habits. 

Dupanloup has profound respect for individual differences, but 
the term does not find a place in his vocabulary. Nature, he tells 
us, does not endow all individuals with powers in equal measure. 
There is a wide range in human abilities, whether natural or super- 
natural, physical or intellectual. Heredity is a factor; environ- 
ment has a profound influence. Every teacher knows that some 
individuals possess an unusual keenness of intellect, while others 
are capable of learning merely the bare essential facts necessary 
for self-preservation. Students differ in their physical endowment, 
in their memory—yes, in every human capacity and power. 
True education has regard for the specific limits of each individual. 

The learned bishop insists that education, while it is essentially 
active, acts and causes to act only with a view to develop. Its 
great function is to develop human faculties, not merely to exer- 
cise them. Education, he writes, consists essentially in the de- 
velopment of human faculties. He stresses this point precisely 
because, though not denied in theory, it is strangely ignored in 
practice. This development ought to follow nature, and aid it. 
Its course is never violent, never precipitate. The physical powers 
of the individual develop gradually until about the twentieth year. 
Nature works slowly but steadily; those who would aid her must 
adjust their efforts to her pace. The spiritual faculties never 
reach absolute maturity; the spiritual being of man never 
reaches a point beyond which he cannot grow and advance. The 
powers of the mind, the mental faculties of man, develop indivi- 
dually, it is true, yet in conjunction with all the faculties, in a 
successive and measured progression. 

Observers will note first the appearance of memory, then of 
imagination, then of moral sensibility. Conceptual thought is 
slow in the child, and the power of reflection is weak. His judg- 
ment is very ordinary, and consecutive reasoning is difficult, if not 
impossible. His whatand why questions evidence some unanalyzed 
concepts of substance and causality. These categories he cannot 
define, but he is using them in his own way in the organization of 
experience. Moore says that “children between two and three 
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years of age may use the principle of causality objectively and cor- 
rectly in problems within the realm of their experience.’’* 

Education seeks not only to exercise and develop human facul- 
ties, but to strengthen them. Education has as a distinct function 
the strengthening of mind, heart, will, conscience, and character, 
as well as the body and physical faculties. To elicit a human 
power, to exercise it, to develop it, but to neglect to strengthen it, 
is a futile procedure. The teacher aims to strengthen the mental 
and moral powers of the child to meet adequately the complex 
problems of life. Here there is no point of saturation, no law of 
diminishing returns. 

It is difficult to conceive of a society where human beings would 
receive no education at all. Even barbarous tribes give their 
members a great deal of informal education, much of the type of 
training that enables the individual to support and defend himself 
and to live as an acceptable member of the group. The Christian 
ideal is higher. The unequal, coarse, crude, and irregular human 
faculties are exercised, developed, strengthened, and finally 
polished to a high luster. True education eradicates their rough- 
ness and natural crudeness. It imparts to them simultaneously 
ease of exercise, appropriate movements, an action more gentle, a 
more delicate and more noble life. Even this is not enough; edu- 
cation does more. “It refines the spirit; it perfects character and 
morals. It gives them something of gentleness and simplicity, and 
at the same time something of graciousness and brilliance. It 
perfects virtue itself.’’® 

This refinement of faculties is possible with every human being. 
Education does not aim to prepare all to move in the higher classes 
of society, but it brings a measure of refinement to the poor as well 
as to the rich. The goal is the establishment of honest habits and 
manners that will command esteem. Education must offer to 
every subject opportunities for refinement and culture, but the 
refinement of the prince will differ from that of the pauper. This 
distinction is but another phase of the theory of individual dif- 
ferences. 

Education must accept the individual as he is, with his powers 
and his limitations. Adjusting the process or processes to the 
specific limits of each individual, education seeks to elicit, exercise, 
develop, strengthen, and refine his powers and capacities. Man is 
thus prepared for life in society, learns the extent of his powers as 
well as his limitations in both the family and the State, and per- 
ceives the need of preparing himself for a definite vocation or pro- 
fession in life. This social perception makes him see clearly that 


5 Moore, “ Cognitive Psychology” <n Co., 1939), p. 370. 
* Dupanloup, “De l’Education,”’ p. 1 
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each individual must prepare himself to discharge acceptably the 
duties of citizenship. 

Education can neglect no part of man. God did not intend man 
to be a gladiator only, or a mere scholar, or simply an upright 
man. The divine ideal calls for the perfect development of all the 
powers of man: a lithe and active body, acute senses, a powerful 
intellect, a virtuous heart. This is the demand of God. It is this 
task that He confides to teachers. Dupanloup loses sight of no 
essential element of education. The body of man is to be made 
the efficient servant of the soul; his mind, enriched with fine 
knowledge and noble teachings, becomes the ornament and light 
of his life. The training of his will and the enlightenment of his 
conscience strengthen his character and inspire in his heart a gener- 
ous sensibility. True education places and nourishes in his soul 
every virtuous inclination and makes him fulfill the demands of all 
law to which he is subject. These qualities of noble character 
triumph over the deplorable faults with which human nature is 
tainted, absorbing the very faults, and producing in their place the 
virtues of an upright man. 

Our author does not content himself with theory alone. His 
experience as a practical educator made him competent to outline 
the means best adapted to produce the ideal result of the educa- 
tional process. He tells us that four great means are necessary: 
religion, instruction, discipline, and physical training. These 
four means ‘‘work to the full development of man by a fourfold 
development of his nature. Any complete and sane process of 
education must take into account these four aspects of human 
nature” (DeVineau, ‘Bishop Dupanloup’s Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” p. 7). This synthesis of the means of education calls for 
intellectual studies to develop the mind; for virtues to practise 
and rules to observe, under the authority of discipline and religion, 
for the development and ennobling of the heart and the will; for 
games, recreation, and rugged work that will make the body agile, 
supple, and vigorous. 

Each of the four means is a specific type of education in itself, 
but no one type is sufficient for a complete education. All four 
forms must concur in the development of a well-rounded indivi- 
dual. Disregard of any one of these means will result in a lack of 
balance; that equilibrium which is the most noble quality of an 
educated man, is lost. Literary or scientific instruction alone gives 
us a mere savant, incompetent and lacking in practical virtue. 
Moral instruction alone gives us a casuist, makes the subject 
capable of talking glibly on virtue, but nothing more. Without 
moral and religious instruction, we get an individual without a 
conscience and without religion. Moral instruction and intellec- 
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tual education result in an intelligent man, a mere scholar, but 
everything else would be lacking. If there are four orders of facul- 
ties in man, concludes Dupanloup, there should be four varied 
types of education and four great means of education: hygiene, 
instruction, discipline, and religion. The total work of education 
is accomplished only when these four means are employed simul- 
taneously. 

Religion does not come within the purview of the secular edu- 
cator. In Dupanloup’s theory of education religion holds first 
place among the means of education, for religion is the sacred bond 
which links creature to Creator and raises the child from the pres- 
ent life to the eternal. Religion is the supreme goal, the begin- 
ning and the end, the alpha and the omega of everything that is 
done. It is an end in itself, but it is more; it is likewise an es- 
sential, an infallible, all-powerful means to perfection. Religion 
forms the heart and conscience of man, places him in contact with 
things eternal and divine, reveals to him his supernatural destiny, 
and molds the character of man by firmly and patiently making 
him exercise all his duties. Despite the fallacy of modern practice 
in secular education, religion is not an afterthought to education. 
Although not directed to the development or strengthening of a 
particular human faculty, religion as a means of education per- 
vades, sustains, and clarifies all the other means. It is the soul of 
the entire educational structure. 

The second great means, discipline, is directed towards the 
training of the will. Discipline connotes more than external con- 
trol or restraint; it makes for character training and virtue, de- 
velops habits of order and obedience to law, and forms men of will 
power and of character. Without it, writes Dupanloup, no edu- 
cation is possible. 

Ideal discipline is directive and persuasive rather than coercive; 
it never fails to respect the free will of the child. Developing 
proper attitudes in the child, it leads him to accept and to love the 
good. Where discipline reigns, there is uniform observance of 
rules, wisely formulated and prudently administered. There is no 
hesitation in reprimanding disorders and punishing transgressions, 
but the directive phase of discipline is more noble than the pre- 
ventive, the preventive more noble than the repressive. 

Discipline maintains good morals and encourages them to func- 
tion in souls. Warnings are issued when necessary, dangerous oc- 
casions are eradicated, and the constant effort is to keep pupils 
occupied with wholesome work and study. Discipline roots out 
evil as soon as it rears its ugly head. It protects faith and piety, 
supervises the fulfillment of religious duties, and inspires the 
young in the practice of Christian virtues. In maintaining the 
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purity of morals and the authority of religion, discipline also con- 
tributes powerfully to success in study. Instruction is related to 
education as a means to anend. It functions in helping the pupil 
to acquire knowledge and to develop his mental faculties. We 
must be careful not to confound instruction with education. To 
instruct is not to educate; it is only a part of the process. The 
place of instruction in the process has been glorified beyond all 
reason, and our author begs us to remember that the well-in- 
structed man may possess a great store of knowledge, but that he is 
educated only when reason, good taste, imagination, and judg- 
ment characterize his behavior. Instruction is necessary in the 
various fields of knowledge, but only through study does man de- 
velop his mental power. 

Complete education demands physical training. The Church 
teaches that man’s body, after his soul, is the most noble work of 
the Creator. The body is essential to man as the instrument or 
organ of the soul. Education owes a debt to the senses, man’s 
natural allies in the acquisition of knowledge. The labor of life, 
humble or exalted, demands good health and a strong constitution. 
Dupanloup outlines the factors that contribute to good health: 
fresh air, proper nourishment, a well-ordered life, recreation, 
proper temperature, cleanliness, and medical attention. Finally, 
he says a word of caution to teachers; they should not become ab- 
sorbed in their work to the neglect of their own health. The 
Bishop of Orléans has evolved a philosophy of education that in- 
sures the achievement of the great end of education, the perfection 
of man. A future paper will take up the discussion of these prin- 
ciples in practical usage. 
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Answers to Questions 
Sunday High Mass 


Question: Are there any laws or recommendations in the Church re- 
quiring that High Mass be sung on Sundays in parish churches, or in 
cathedral churches outside of the stated times for Pontifical Masses? 

VICARIUS CO6PERATOR. 


Answer: I can find no general law of the Church requiring that 
the parochial Mass on Sundays and holydays be a High Mass. 
In Decree n. 4051 of the Congregation of Rites High Mass for 
cathedrals is intimated. The Decree states that the Asperges 
must be performed in Collegiate Churches before the Mass that 
is sumg on Sundays, whether this Mass is celebrated with or 
without deacon and subdeacon. The Czxremoniale Episcoporum 
states: ‘On all Sundays and all feast days throughout the year, 
on which the people are accustomed to refrain from servile work, 
both the organ and cantus musicorum may be used” (lib. I, cap. 
XXVIII). The restrictions in playing the organ during Advent 
and Lent which the Cxremoniale mentions in its next paragraph 
are to be understood. 

Perhaps this lack of a general law is the explanation of the 
Synodal Decrees of so many dioceses insisting that the parish 
Mass be, as far as possible, a High Mass. Provincial Councils of 
Europe have likewise stressed this point. ‘‘Singulis Dominicis 
et festivis diebus, missa cum cantu celebrari debet, juxta Ecclesiz 
disciplinam, que, ubi non observata fuit, quaamprimum restitua- 
tur’’ (Con. prov. Auscitanum, 1851). 

The Papal documents on church music, especially the Motu 
proprio of Pius X and the Apostolic Constitution of Pius XI, 
should be studied in their entirety in order to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. Both of these documents seem to take for granted 
that there is a High Mass in every church on Sunday. Hence, the 
documents are aimed more at the reform of the music that was 
sung at these Masses. A few brief references, however, will 
demonstrate that the Church ardently desires that the faithful 
be given the opportunity of participating in High Mass. Pius X 
pleads “‘that this chant be restored to the use of the people, so 
that they take a more active part in the offices, as they did in 
former times.”” Pius XI says: ‘‘In order that the faithful may 
take a more active part in the divine worship, let that portion of the 
chant which pertains to the congregation be restored to popular 
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use. It is very necessary that the faithful taking part in sacred 
ceremonies should not do so as mere outsiders or mute spectators, 
but as worshippers thoroughly imbued with the beauty of the 
liturgy.’ When would the faithful have the advantage of this 
sublime worship of God if the opportunity of Sunday High Mass 
were denied them? 

The clergy are called upon to assist in this restoration of the 
chant to the people. Pius XI says: ‘‘The efforts of both secular 
and regular clergy, under the leadership of their Bishops and 
Ordinaries, either working directly or through others specially 
trained for the task, should be devoted to the instruction of their 
people in liturgical music, since this is so closely connected with 
Christian doctrine.’’ Pius XI anticipates the objections that he 
knew many would offer: ‘“We are well aware of the zeal and labor 
demanded by all which We have here ordained. Yet, who does 
not know how many works of high artistic achievement have 
been handed down to posterity by our forefathers who were un- 
deterred by difficulties because they were imbued with the zeal 
of piety and the spirit of the liturgy? Nor is this to be wondered 
at; for whatever proceeds from the interior life of the Church 
transcends even the most perfect works of this world.” 


Was the Lady in Error? 


Question: Virginia marries Prudentius, who fails to acquaint her with 
his diseased condition before marriage and of the danger of contagion 
from sex malady. On learning this after marriage, Virginia refuses 
cohabitation and returns to the home of her parents the day following 
the wedding. She complains to her pastor that she knows her marriage 
is invalid; for she would never have thought of marrying Prudentius if 
she had so much as surmised his physical condition. Could it be that 
the marriage is invalid by reason of error? 

DvuBIvs. 


Answer: No; there is not error here. There is only tragic 
disillusion. However, there is a way to conjugal freedom for 
Virginia if she can prove directly or indirectly that the marriage 
was not consummated. But the judge of that fact is the Sacred 
Congregation of Sacraments, the jurisprudence of which is amaz- 
ingly apt for discovering the truth of such allegations and the 
procedure of which takes into account circumstantial evidence. 


Hospital Chaplain Worried over Undischarged Masses 


Question: A priest friend of mine tells me that for these ten years I 
have had no right to accept a stipend for one of my Sunday Masses 
(different congregations); because as a quasi-personal pastor I have 
been bound to say Mass for my flock every Sunday and holyday, in- 
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cluding the supressed holydays. Is he right and must I even in spite 
of my good faith make good those omitted Masses? 
CAPPELLANUS SCRUPULOSUS. 


Answer: Yes; if you are really an institutional pastor. But 
all the chances are that you are not such; for seldom do bishops 
erect hospital and other institutional chaplainces into parishes 
proper. Bishops merely appoint special and resident chaplains 
to institutions as a sort of parish vicars. And unless the bishop 
in this instance has erected the hospital into a parish by formal 
decree, you have no canonical obligation to say Mass any number 
of times for your flock. 


Rhythm and Outward Sin.—Invalid Marriage and Reception 
of Sacraments 


Questions: (1) George and Georgiana want to marry, but as Georgi- 
ana is sickly, they intend to follow rhythm throughout the years of 
Georgiana’s fertility. Will this make the marriage invalid? 

(2) Lucius and Lucia are living in an invalid marriage incapable of 
being validated. They have a family of children, and are now living 
as brother and sister and continue to do so for the sake of the growing 
children. They want to go elsewhere and receive the Sacraments so 
as not to give scandal. Can that distant confessor allow them to ap- 
proach the Sacraments without first having obtained permission from 


their own local Ordinary? 
SACERDOS INCERTUS. 


Answers: (1) If George and Georgiana enter marriage with 
the limitation of the right of George to use marriage only during 
sterile periods, then the marriage is invalid. For any limitation 
of the marital right entering into the consent as a condition sine 
qua non destroys that which is inseparable from marriage and 
therefore destroys marriage itself. However, if George merely 
promises to make use of his uncovenanted right only during those 
periods of real or supposed sterility, then the marriage is surely 
valid. And this is what is presumed of all such understandings 
where the contrary does not plainly appear. 

(2) If the confessor finds that Lucius and Lucia are truly dis- 
posed, he seems obligated to give them absolution, at least as a 
temporary arrangement. The scandal of the marriage is long 
since known in the neighborhood; and while they are held to 
remove that scandal if they are humanly able, yet that ability 
is highly problematical. Again, they are giving no scandal in 
the place where they receive the Sacraments. And to obtain the 
means of living a life of grace does appear to take precedence of 
removing the scandal already old. Things would be different, if 
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this couple wanted to approach the Sacraments in their own 
neighborhood; for then unless the Ordinary passed upon their 
case, they would have to be presumed public sinners and denied 
Communion privately and publicly. 


Officers’ Families and Civilians Sharing Abstinence Exemption 


Questions: (1) Do the families of officers in our armed forces share in 
the exemption of abstinence if they live away from the camp, fort, post, 
or station? The faculty says that the exemption embraces wives, 
children, parents, and servants who live with them (the officers). 

(2) And do civilian employes of the armed forces share in this exemp- 
tion, if these go back and forth to the military post for work but live 
outside of that military territory, as in a neighboring town or city? 

PAROCHUS URBANUS. 


Answers: (1) I see no reason why officers’ households should 
not share the exemption as long as the officer is a part of that 
household. For the words clearly indicate this exemption; and 
the unity of the household more or less demands it, if the exemp- 
tion of the officer is to be an unmixed benefit, as the very grant 
does seem to imply. 

(2) It is different with the civilian employes living off military 
grounds and not sharing in the military mess directly or in- 
directly. For the faculty expressly declares that these are 
exempt when they reside on military grounds. Hence, the most 
that could be allowed these civilians living elsewhere would be the 
exemption at meals they take on military grounds. 


Is Dispensation Valid if Given to Alien? 


Question: Mary of Diocese A goes to Diocese B to assist at the six 
instructions of her intended non-baptized husband. The instructions 
over and the promises signed, Mary returns home. The dispensation 
is actually issued, when Mary is already outside the diocese. The 
marriage takes place in Mary’s home parish in Diocese A. 

Now, is this marriage valid since the rule of dispensations is that they 
can be granted to subjects anywhere, but to non-subjects only if they 
are actually within the limits of the dispensing Ordinary, an instance 
of which is found in Canon 1043? 

SACERDOS CONSULENS. 


Answer: At first sight the dispensation appears to be invalid, 
and consequently the ensuing marriage. But on consideration 
we must admit that Mary was virtually present in Diocese B 
when the dispensation was issued; therefore, the Ordinary of that 
diocese had authority to dispense her. In parallel Canons we 
have proof of this. First, there is the kindred Canon 1055. 
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This provides in principle for the same contingency; for it says 
that, if an Ordinary send to Rome for a marriage dispensation and 
the parties when the power to dispense arrives have already quit 
the diocese for good, thereby ceasing to be subjects of the petition- 
ing Ordinary, the said Ordinary can still dispense, although he 
should let the Ordinary of the place of marriage know of the dis- 
pensation. A more distant yet true parallel is found in Canon 
1725, where n. 3 provides that by the service of the citation the 
jurisdiction of the delegated judge is so continued that it does 
not expire for that particular case no matter what happens to the 
power of the one delegating. Surely not more is demanded for 
voluntary or non-judicial power than for judicial power. The 
formal petition for a dispensation made by a non-subject while 
within the diocese continues the Ordinary’s power to dispense 
that non-subject. In the words of the Code, res desinit esse 
integra. 


Figures on Parochial School Graduates in Public High Schools 


Question: Are not those astonishing admissions (absence of statistics 
on a nation-wide scale of the number of children that leave our Catholic 
grade schools for public high schools) for a J. C. D. and an editor? 
Some enlightenment is enclosed. More can be had from numerous 


Superintendents of Catholic Schools. 
ORDINARY PARISH PRIEST. 


Answer: Our alert pastor rightly interprets my two recent 
sayings as referring to figures for the entire country. And the 
figures that he kindly encloses for his own diocese truly astonish 
me, because I think they indicate that the larger dioceses will 
show proportions more appalling. But to the figures which he 
encloses. In June, 1941, there were in this diocese 2578 pupils 
graduating from the parochial schools. Out of these in September 
of that year only 1175 entered Catholic high schools as against 
1273 who entered public high schools. Of the remaining 130, 65 
remained at home, 30 went to work, 32 moved out of the diocese, 
and 3 were unaccounted for. Thus, out of the 2448 who went 
to high school a slight fraction above 52 per cent forsook the 
Catholic school system for the public school system. 

Recently I was told by a Diocesan Superintendent of Schools 
in a diocese whose cathedral city is three times as large as that 
of our alert pastor that fifty per cent of last June’s graduates of 
parochial schools in the city itself are now in public high schools. 
I take it he spoke in round numbers. 

## Can it be that in the country over we are only fifty-per-cent 
efficient educationally with the children who start out in Catholic 
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schools and stay in them for eight years? Then the real meaning 
is that we are twenty-five-per-cent efficient educationally for all 
our youth between 14 and 18 years of age (since only about half 
of our children start in parochial schools). Nothing to boast 
about; but much to think about. 


Must Sin of Past Life Be Confessed? 


Question: In hearing confessions the priest sometimes notes that 
penitents confess habitual venial sins, and these only. On occasion he 
is inclined to doubt whether there is true contrition and firm purpose of 
amendment in regard to these venial sins, especially in the case of those 
who confess weekly. Is the confessor obliged in such cases to ask the 
penitent to include some serious sin of his past life? 

MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer: In determining the office of the confessor under these 
circumstances, it will be well to recall the instruction of the Ritual 
that after the penitent has confessed his sins, the confessor should 
strive to bring him to a true sense of sorrow and contrition, and 
to induce him to employ adequate means to avoid such trans- 
gressions in the future. It is advisable also to have the penitent 
mention some sin of his past life, in order to excite the proper dis- 
positions of mind for the reception of absolution, especially if the 
doubt perdures in the mind of the confessor concerning the exis- 
tence of sorrow for sin. When the faithful frequently confess the 
same sins, which are the result of evident carelessness rather than 
frailty, we may suspect that the purpose of amendment is not 
sufficiently strong. In this circumstance also it will be helpful to 
have them mention some serious sin of their past life to insure as 
much as possible the presence of sufficient sorrow. Certainly, it 
is useful in any confession which is concerned only with venial 
sins to employ this salutary practice; the recollection of past sins 
is a powerful incitement to the appreciation of the present mercy 
of God being shown in this Sacrament. 


Ten Minutes’ Thanksgiving after Mass 


Question: Is it not high time for priests to give an instruction to the 
faithful in regard to making a thanksgiving of ten minutes after the 
end of Mass? 

ASSISTANT. 


Answer: The tradition of the Church with respect to the proper 
reception of the Eucharist may be briefly stated: there must be a 
diligent preparation before Communion and an adequate thanks- 
giving after the reception of the Sacrament. Some of the theolo- 
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gians of the Church have thought that a half-hour of prayer after 
Communion was not too much to ask. However, the norm sup- 
plied by the Church’s official documents is more general: ‘Care 
must be taken that an adequate thanksgiving follow the reception 
of Holy Communion, according to the capacity, condition and 
obligations of the individual.”” But we are also warned that if 
“certain penitents habitually neglect a diligent preparation and 
proper thanksgiving according to their capacity, condition and 
obligations, ordinarily it will be a sign that they do not approach 
with a right mind and that they lack the necessary dispositions.” 
Certainly it is not too much to ask that the faithful under ordinary 
circumstances make a thanksgiving of fifteen minutes after the 
time of receiving Communion, which would be about ten minutes 
after the conclusion of the Mass. Usually this time of devotion 
should be spent in the church in order to employ the time more 
fruitfully and with less danger of distraction. However, in cases 
of necessity one may depart at the end of Mass and say the prayers 
of thanksgiving while returning home, or on the way to the place 
of employment. There are many circumstances in which it would 
be difficult for an individual to remain in the church to make his 
thanksgiving in the usual manner. They should be instructed 
not to neglect these valuable moments because of this difficulty, 
but to strive to take the greatest possible advantage of this time of 


grace. 


JoserH P: Donovan, C.M.., J.C.D. 

















Communications from Our Readers 
Catholic Nurses and Illicit Operations 


REVEREND EDITORS: 


The moral problem involved in a Catholic nurse’s codperation in an 
illicit operation, as solved in your issue of October, was viewed along 
very classical lines. The problem was viewed in the light of conditions 
as they prevailed during the past decade. 

Moral principles, because they are based on unchanging divine and 
natural law, are necessarily inexorable in their basic application.. Chris- 
tian morality, in other words, cannot be conventional, in se. The 
application of basic moral principles to particular circumstances of time, 
place and condition, however, is quite another thing. The whole aspect 
of a moral problem may change depending on circumstances of time, 
place and condition. 

Contemporary conditions, as they prevail in the field of nursing, throw 
a different light on the morality of a Catholic nurse’s coéperation in an 
illicit operation from that of a decade or so ago. For that reason, a 
confessor may be bound to instruct a Catholic penitent to avoid partici- 
pation in illicit operations by seeking employment in a hospital that 
is more instant in observing Catholic morality on this point. 

It is commonly agreed that the participation of a Catholic nurse in an 
illicit operation is ordinarily only material codperation in serious evil. 
At least so far as speculative theology is concerned. But what of the 
practical angles involved? Is a confessor to be criticized, who in these 
days denies that ordinarily the “‘justa causa’”’ and ‘“‘grave incommodum”’ 
are present? In practice, does it not appear that a confessor is bound 
to instruct his penitent to look for another position rather than allow 
her to participate, even if only materially, in this form of evil? 

In the light of present circumstances, the confessor should inquire 
into each individual case. He must determine whether there is reason- 
able cause for participating, and whether the classical “grave damnum” 
obtains. 


There is little likelihood that a just and proportionate cause exists 
in these days of doctor and nurse shortages. Specious reasons for work- 
ing in a hospital practising illicit operations must be looked on with 
suspision. After all, is not basic Christian morality at stake? Is not 
this type of codperation, even if only material, instrumental in increasing 
or at least maintaining an upsurge of a pagan philosophy of life? Catho- 
lic moralists in this country constantly bemoan the fact that abortions 
have increased and are increasing at an alarming rate. 
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While we have been tolerant in permitting Catholic nurses to con- 
tribute materially towards this social disease, the time has arrived when 
even material codperation seems to be out of order. The social evil 
behind abortion is great. The social evil behind it has grown to the 
extent that the proportionate cause justifying it should be more exigent. 

Merely wanting to work at a public hospital because of prestige, or 
companionship, or proximity is not a sufficient reason. The hardship 
caused by foregoing these advantages is not commensurate with the 
bad effects that are concomitant. Nor does the spectre of unemploy- 
ment loom as largely as in the past. There is hardly a community in 
the country where a nurse has not open to her adequate and profitable 
means of employment. 

In theory, it may be well to conclude that Helen (the nurse in case of 
issue October, 1942) is permitted to assist at these operations because 
her coéperation is only material and proximate, her intention is honest 
and good, and the cause permitting it is just and proportionate. But if 
we consider her employable possibilities in practice, is her intention 
really as honest and good as appears speculalively? Is her reason as 
just and proportionate? 

It appears that a Catholic nurse, judging from contemporaneous 
conditions in the field of nursing, will in practical cases and as a rule be 
required to desist from material codperation with a serious crime. She 
will need to look for new employment which can be found without too 


great difficulty. 
SACERDOS. 


Misunderstanding of ‘‘Sacerdos Alter Christus’”’ 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 

We have read with interest and delight the two Papers recently con- 
tributed to THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW by the Right Rev. 
Msgr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. I refer to the articles, ‘‘Sacerdos Alter 
Christus” (September) and ‘“‘Christianus Alter Christus” (October). 

While reading the former article I heartily agreed with Msgr. Henry’s 
suggestion that it may be well for us to restrict the use of the formula 
“Sacerdos Alter Christus’ to ‘conferences delivered to priests and 
ecclesiastical students.’”’ True, many of the laity will realize in some 
fashion that the powers exercised by the priest justify the appellation 
of “‘Another Christ.”’ 

In the course of his first article Msgr. Henry declares: ‘“To Catholic 
and to non-Catholic alike, our formula seems first of all, and not at all 
unnaturally, to suggest Christlikeness in deeds rather than in super- 
natural powers.’’ While reading the three illustrations he adduces to 
show how Catholics and Protestants are apt to stress the thought of 
priestly Christlikeness, it was easy to see how natural and appropriate 
is,the lay interpretation. But the Catholic ‘‘laity do not, in this pre- 
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dilection for a natural interpretation, forget the Christlike powers con- 
ferred upon the priest. Protestants, on the other hand, will naturally 
think only of the Christlikeness that ought to be observable in the 
manner and morals of a priest, because Protestants do not admit the 
supernatural powers granted by Our Saviour to His priests.”’ 

According to Msgr. Henry, ‘‘there appears to be at least one occasion 
when a sermon on the priestly prerogatives could be preached with 
probably no unpleasant reaction on the part of the congregation. This 
occasion is the First Mass of a priest . . . and would seem to be a suitable 
time for emphasizing the divinely given powers of the priesthood . . . so 
that the laity might understand aright the main intent of our formula: 
‘Sacerdos Alter Christus.’ ” 

In this connection may I draw attention to an incident which took 
place on just such an occasion? It was at a First Mass offered a few 
months ago(March 1, 1942) in one of our Eastern cities (Scranton, Pa.). 
The preacher (a confrére of mine) selected as his theme the formula, 
“Sacerdos Alter Christus.” The following day his sermon was pub- 
lished in full in the daily paper. A Protestant reader clipped the news 
item and sermon from the paper and mailed it to a denominational 
weekly (The Christian Beacon) with a note to the effect that this sermon 
had reached ‘‘an amazing new high in blasphemy.”’ 

Before the end of that same month (March 26, 1942) this Protestant 
periodical carried a ‘front-page story’’ about this sermon, quoting at 
great length from that ‘‘document.” 

Feeling that he had still more to say on the subject, the publisher 
wrote a scathing editorial in the same issue. He said in part: 

“The Roman Catholic Church is gaining ground in America, and 
every true Protestant should be alert and awake. . . . All that 
to which the Roman Catholic Priest makes claim is truly blasphemy 
in the light of all Scripture teaches concerning Jesus Christ and His 
power. Let every true American who reads this story remember that 
when a priest claims to have such power, and the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church recognizes such power, for a Roman Catho- 
lic to become President of the United States would be one of the 
greatest tragedies of all liberty-loving Americans. . . . This is not 
a misrepresentation of the Roman Catholic position. This is a 
quotation from a sermon delivered at the ordination of a young man, 
at which time he was made ‘another Christ’ and invested with ‘the 
power to pardon the vilest of sinners.’ ” 

Then he concludes: ‘‘Free men can build a free country, but men who 
must bow to authority of other men who have the power to remit their 
sins are not free.”’ 

From the above quotations we can readily see how true and appropri- 
ate is the suggestion made by Msgr. Henry, that the use of the text, 
“Sacerdos Alter Christus,” might better be restricted to conferences 
delivered to priests and ecclesiastical students, rather than before the 
laity. Fr. IRENZUS HERSCHER, O.F.M. 














Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Joun C. SELNER, S.S. 


Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 
The Power and Wisdom of God 


SYNOPSIS: Main thought: The power and the wisdom of God is one viewpoint we 
may take from the Mass to-day. 
I. Introit: Heaven and earth join in praising God’s 
power and wisdom. 
II. Oration and Gradual: This power and wisdom is hid- 
den but real. 
III. Gospel: God exercises His power and wisdom in His 
own way and in His own time. 
IV. Offertory: God’s power and wisdom come directly to 
us. 
V. The lesson for us: (a) The hidden God. 
(b) The world’s wisdom and power. 


We might be inspired to-day, my brethren, by the thought that most 
of the Mass seems to remind us of the power and the wisdom of God. 
That seems fitting, too. For we are coming through a cycle of feasts 
which began with Christmas and lasts until two weeks from to-day. 
All of those feasts honored Our Lord in His humanity, honored Him for 
what He said and what He did. But behind the simple childhood and 
the unassuming manhood of Jesus, there was working the unspeakable 
power and wisdom of the Most High. 

The Proper of the Mass—that is, the Introit, the Psalm before the 
Gospel, the Offertory Psalm and the Communion—are the same for the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth Sundays after Epiphany. This gives us 
a chance to think about these sacred words and draw many different 
lessons. 


The Introit 


To-day, when he reads the Introit, the priest calls upon the Angels to 
help us adore God. Around the holy presence of the Child at Nazareth, 
around the young Man who walked through Galilee and Judea and Sa- 
maria, there were gathered, beyond the vision of men, thousands upon 
thousands of pure spirits; and they cried out to one another: “Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts! Heaven and earth are full of Thy 
glory!” Once, when He was born, they broke the restraining barriers of 
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the eternal spheres and called out in chorus that a Son was born in 
Bethlehem: ‘“‘Glory to God in the highest!” 

But in the days of His blessed life on earth, they were held back in 
their own realms and durst not sing any more; they could only be near 
and worship the power and the wisdom of the Son of God. And so the 
first words of the priest on these Sundays go behind the frail, human 
appearance of Our Lord, and call upon the Angels to fall down and adore 
the Godhead that is in Him: “Adore God, all you His Angels. . . . The 


Lord hath reigned; let the earth rejoice... .’’ There is the song of 
praise in which heaven and earth must join! 
The Oration and the Gradual 


There is something of our main idea in the Oration, too; but it is 
not so evident as elsewhere. We beg God, through His Son, to guard 
us—His family—by His eternal power. We need His protection; He 
made us by His wondrous power; He must protect us by the same power. 
And we are completely dependent. 

But this notion comes back clearly in the Psalm which we say after 
the Epistle, Psalm ci: ‘The Gentiles shall fear Thy name, O Lord, and 
all the kings of the earth Thy glory. The Lord... shall be seen in His 
majesty.” Our dear Lord used no worldly means to impress men with 
His power. He did not need to. That, in itself, showed His wisdom. 
He needed no special garment to make Him powerful, nor money, nor 
influential friends, nor ceremony nor fiery eloquence. These are the 
means men use to give the impression of power; but God is almighty by 
His nature. Trappings and show can add nothing to what is infinite. 
The knowledge that Jesus Christ is God would teach us this; but we 
must seek for the power and the wisdom of God under the humble 
appearance and the simple manners of Our Lord. Then, as the Gradual 
says, even the kings of the earth, when they knew Him, would fear His 
glory. It was a real glory; not a glory which was given Him, but 
glory which He had by right and nature before time ever was; it was the 
glory of God Himself. 


The Gospel 


You might catch a glimpse of this idea in the Gospel, too. Our Lord 
tells a story. The farmer’s hired men go out to the wheat-field and 
find it full of weeds. Someone had sown them among the wheat, and 
the men came back to the house full of excitment: ‘There are weeds in 
the wheat-field! Shall we go out right now and get rid of them?” 
“No,” the farmer says, ‘‘we’ll get rid of them later: wait till the harvest 
time comes. If you cut the weeds now, you may injure the wheat; 
there’s plenty of time; the weeds will not get ahead of us.” Do you see 
something of the power and the wisdom of God in this story? 

We often wonder why God lets evil go on in this world. Men feel we 
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have to hurry to stamp it out because it gets beyond our control; 
it never gets beyond God’s control; He has all eternity. So long as 
there is any chance for good, or any danger of spoiling what is good, 
God will not let it go just to wipe out some existing disorder. He will 
not destroy the reed that is bent, nor put out the unseen fire in the 
smouldering wick. Later the reed may be mended and the wick give 
forth abundant light. 


The Offertory 


Now, there is comfort and inspiration for us in the thought of the 
power and the wisdom of God. That is what we get from the Psalm 
verse that is said at the Offertory of to-day’s Mass. Someone might 
murmur: “O, God is powerful and all-wise, but what good does that do 
me?” Read the Offertory verse: “The right hand of the Lord hath 
wrought strength; the right hand of the Lord hath exalted me: J shall 
not die, but live; and I shall declare the works of the Lord.’’ You are 
in God’s all-powerful and all-tender keeping; so long as you remain 
there by His grace, no real harm can come to you; so long as you fully 
trust His power and His wisdom, you will be safe and you will live. 

When we depend upon ourselves, we become weak; when we plan 
things by our own wisdom or the wisdom of the world, we make fools of 
ourselves. But when we take the right hand of Our Lord in trustful 
love and admiration, as we want to do to-day, then our strength is His 
strength, and whatever happens is in perfect accord with His wise and 
unerring plan. But we have to believe what He tells us in His Gospels 
and through His Church, and we must do our best to carry out His 
advice. 


A Contrast: Our Lord and the World 


It would be fine if we could assist at Mass to-day with deep veneration 
and love for the wisdom and power of God as shown in the life of our 
beloved Saviour. All through the Divine Sacrifice this morning, we 
could be adoring, as the Angels do, the great majesty of Our Lord. 

But remember: it is a hidden majesty, a hidden wisdom, a hidden 
power. It is hidden in the Boy at Nazareth; it is hidden on the cruel 
Cross; it is hidden in the Mass. Only those who have faith and good 
will can find it. Whoever is impressed by the world’s wisdom and the 
world’s power, becomes terribly confused when he is told that there is 
wisdom and power in what appears foolish and weak by the world’s 
standard. God’s ways are so different from man’s that whoever is 
attracted to the ways of the world can lose nearly all sense of God or 
His nature. Our Lord said that many a time. And we have indica- 
tions to-day that it is true. 

Look at men trying to make plans for the world of the future. Do you 
think they will succeed without Our Lord and His Gospel? They 
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cannot succeed, because they will have neither wisdom nor power. 
That is because they—the majority of them, perhaps—will depend on 
themselves. And when men depend on themselves, God leaves them 
to themselves; after all, He made them free to choose Him. But see 
the confusion and disaster that comes when they pay no attention to 
Our Lord’s advice! 

There is wisdom in the Beatitudes, but the world does not think so. 
There is wisdom, for example, in humility; the world does not believe it. 
There is wisdom in patience; the world has no patience. There is 
wisdom in meekness; the world hates meekness. And there is tremen- 
dous power in all these virtues, too; but the world thinks they are weak. 
There is power in forgiveness of one another; there is power in the love 
of one another. The world does not believe it and never will. 

One time St. Francis of Assisi was going along the road with his frairs 
when they were suddenly attacked by a group of brigands, They took 
all the food the brothers had collected and made off with it. After 
they had gone, one of the brothers ran up to St. Francis and said trium- 
phantly: ‘‘Look, Brother Francis, I hid a bag of pears and the robbers 
didn’t find it.” There was a sample of the world’s wisdom—and 
perfectly legitimate too, if you will. Do you know what St. Francis 
told that friar? ‘‘Brother, for the love of God, go and find those 
robbers and give them the pears.” In a short while the brother came 
back leading all the robbers; they fell at the feet of St. Francis and 
begged forgiveness; and not only did they give him back the food, but 
they asked to join with the rest of the brethren and live on in the love 
of Jesus Christ. Now, who was wiser and more powerful? St. Francis 
or the brother? St. Francis or the robbers? You can overcome the 
whole world with Our Lord’s wisdom and power. 

Let us adore the wisdom and the might of God as shown to us in 
His beloved Son. That is our work at today’s Mass. ‘We shall not 
die, but live; and we shall declare the works of the Lord!” 


Sixth Sunday after Epiphany 
The Word of God 


SYNOPSIS: Main thought: The Word of God in the Bible starts us on our way to 
salvation. 
I. Introit: Adore the God of truth. 
II. Oration: Reasonable things. 
III. Epistle: The Example of the Thessalonians. 
IV. Gospel: How the Word is given. 
V. Communion: Our Lord preaching at home. 
VI. Postcommunion: The Word is food. 
VII. Thelesson for us: Non-Catholics and the Bible; Catho- 
lics and the Bible. 
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The Sixth Sunday after Epiphany ends what we call the Christmas 
cycle. Next week we shall begin the Easter cycle with a solemn warn- 
ing of penance and fasting. 

The Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion of to-day’s Mass are 
the same as last Sunday—have been the same, in fact, for the past four 
Sundays. We might get a great deal to-day from considering the Word 
of God; the idea runs through the Mass rather generally. 


The Introit 


The Introit, you may remember, calls on the Angels to adore God. 
Now, the original text of this Psalm xcvi probably has the word gods 
(false gods) instead of Angels: ‘“‘Adore God, all ye false gods!” The 
children of Israel were rejoicing over the power shown by the true God, 
and they call on the false gods to fall down before Him who is all truth. 
It was another way of telling unbelievers to come and worship the great 
Lord of heaven and earth, and forsake their idols forever. 

And this is a thought I would give you to-day: God, who is truth 
itself, came upon earth as Man. His name was Jesus Christ. He 
spoke to us on many things, and what He said was full of grace and 
light. What He said, we call His Word; and those who believe in His 
Word will be full of grace and light. That is why the Introit this 
morning says: ‘Sion heard and was glad.” 


The Oration 


The prayer which is said after the Gloria makes a wonderful request. 
“Fix our thoughts,” it says, “‘on reasonable things; make us do what 
is pleasing to Thee, both in words and in works.” Now, the reasonable 
things we pray for are the things which Jesus taught; there is so much 
danger in our world of forgetting what He taught, that really we should 
often pray for the grace to fix our minds on His divine message. But we 
must not think that His message is reasonable in the world’s idea of what 
is reasonable. Our Lord’s message does not appear reasonable to 
worldly people. That is why we must pray for his light. 


The Epistle 


St. Paul is very much pleased with the Thessalonians, to whom he is 
writing in to-day’s Epistle. Why? Because they received the word 
which he preached—the Word of Our Lord, the Gospel—in much tribula- 
tion, but with joy in the Holy Spirit. You can see how they depended 
on the Holy Spirit to give them light, as we do in the prayer I just men- 
tioned. St. Paul praises their faith; he tells them that they have set a 
good example to all the surrounding world. After he had preached to 
them, they turned from their idols and began to serve the true and 
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living God. What good will and good hearts they must have had! 
How they must have appreciated the Word of God which St. Paul 
brought them! 


The Gospel 


There is something of that idea in the Gospel. Our Lord plants a 
tiny seed, the seed of truth—the spoken Word from the Source of all 
truth. That Word is spread about by the Apostles and by His Church, 
and thus the people of the world, everywhere and at all times, have a 
chance to be saved. The kingdom of heaven is the kingdom of God’s 
truth and truth is every word that proceeds from the mouth of God. 

In the other example given by Our Lord, the Word is likened to yeast, 
toleaven. It changes the dimensions and the taste of the whole loaf of 
bread. Now, most commentators on the Gospel tell us that these 
examples refer to the Church, and they do. But the Church came 
forth from the Gospel of Christ; and the Church keeps her marvellous 
vitality by preserving the words of Our Lord, by showing us how to live 
by them and by making us pleasing to Him. Teach, rule, and sanctify: 
that is her work. But she teaches us what Our Lord taught, she guides 
us by her laws, and she makes us holy by doing what He commanded 
her todo. All of this comes from the Word in the Gospel: the tiny seed 
which grows to a great tree, the bit of yeast which raises the whole loaf. 
There is the kingdom of heaven: the life which comes from hearing the 
Word of God and keeping it. 

We have to be ready to receive the Word in joy, for Our Lord says: 
“I will utter things hidden since the foundation of the world.” And so 
He did. Whether He taught in the synagogue or in the streets or off 
on the mountainsides or by the seashore, he was always saying things 
that would, like the planted seed, bring forth a rich harvest in due 
season. You don’t see the harvest in a seed, but you know what a 
great change will come when the seed grows. These are the reasonable 
things we pray to understand; and what joy they bring when we open 
our hearts to them and begin to live by them! 


The Communion 


One time, Our Lord went into the synagogue in the town of Nazareth 
where he had lived when He was a boy, and he spoke to the people from 
a passage in the Book of Isaias. St. Luke says that, after He had begun 
to speak to them, they wondered at the words of grace that came from 
His mouth. Some of them were willing to believe, but after a while He 
began to interpret the prophecy in a way that made others angry; so, 
they put Him out of the synagogue—they even planned on killing Him. 
Those who listened with a right heart loved what He said. The others 
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wanted to kill Him. But the Communion this morning tells of those 
who marvelled at His Word. Thank God, we too may be with them. 


The Postcommunion 


The prayer which comes after the Communion might be thought of 
in this way, too: “. . . we beseech Thee that we may ever hunger after 
those things by which we truly live.” The Church is speaking of the 
heavenly Food we have just had at Mass. But, in a sense, the Word of 
God, as you find it in the Bible and particularly in the Gospels, is food 
too, and heavenly food. 

The early theologians and writers of the Church used to compare 
the Sacred Scriptures with Holy Communion; the Holy Eucharist is 
Our Lord Himself, and the Gospel is what He said. And in the first 
centuries, when books were precious, the Bible used to be given a place 
in the sanctuary and treated with reverence not unlike the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


The Bible: the Word of Life 


The more you read the New Testament—and the Bible in general— 
the more you will love it, the more you will revere it; the more joy it 
will give you and strength, too. I believe the one thing that has kept 
some spirit of religion amongst our non-Catholic neighbors has been 


their love of the Bible. The further away from it they go, the further 
they get from God. And on the contrary, the more they love it, the 
closer they come to the truth. Though they are deprived of the Heav- 
enly Banquet here at the altar rail and the joy of receiving forgiveness 
in the confessional, and of the warmth and comfort of our many devo- 
tions such as those to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, still, because 
of their attachment to the Word of God, they are able in some measure 
to live very exemplary lives—lives which at times put us Catholics to 
shame. 

With the clear translation of the New Testament which has been 
published lately and can be had in any Catholic bookstore, there should 
not be a Catholic in this church without a copy. It is the most im- 
portant book on earth. It is the Holy Spirit speaking through the 
sacred writers and the blessed sayings of Our Lord. 

Our Lord said so many things! Only a few of them are read out in 
church on Sundays. Why not read a part of the New Testament at 
home? No Catholic who can read should ever have to accuse himself 
of not having seen every word in the New Testament, not to mention 
the rest of the Bible. There you have the Word of truth, the Word of 
life, the heavenly food, the grain of mustard seed, the leaven, the Word 
of grace—the Word of God! Read it, my brethren; read it, love it, 
and live! 





SPETUAGESIMA SUNDAY 





Septuagesima Sunday 
Bitter Days 


SYNOPSIS: Main thought: Affliction of nations comes from the sins of nations. 
. Historical background: The days in Rome when this 
Mass was composed. 
The Proper of the Mass. 
Our days. 
The sins of a people. 
Reparation for them. 


To-day, my brethren, the first signs of Lent are all about us. Though 
Lent does not really begin until Ash Wednesday, we are expected to 
turn our thoughts towards it now, and be ready when it comes. The 
Gloria, the angel-song of Christmas night, will not be heard until Easter 
time; the joyful cry of alleluia is not on the Church’s lips to-day, nor 
will it be again until she gets a glimpse of the Risen Christ on Holy 
Saturday morning; if flowers are not put on the altar, it is to remind 
us that they do not bloom in the wintry season of fasting and penitence 
and sorrow for sin; the priest comes before you clothed in somber 
violet, for the days of sackcloth and ashes are not far off. 


Rome in the Sixth Century 


Centuries ago in Rome, in the days of Pope St. Gregory, the people 
all gathered in procession on this Sunday and went to a church outside 
the walls, known as the Basilica of St. Lawrence the Martyr. On the 
way they sang litanies and prayers, and when they got there the Pope 
sang Mass for them. That is why you see in the Missal: Station at 
St. Lawrence outside the Walls. 

Those were terrible days: days of invasion and fear and pestilence and 
hunger. Pope St. Gregory describes them himself: “Sights and sounds 
of war meet us on every side; cities are destroyed, the land devasted, 
the earth depopulated; . . . some places are laid waste by pestilence, 
others are slashed with the sword, others tormented by famine, others 
swallowed up by earthquakes.” Yes, my brethren, the cruel and 
barbarous Lombards had subdued the greater part of Italy and were 
constantly threatening Rome itself. With the papal resources, which 
came from the estates owned by the Holy See, the Pope time and again 
bought off the Lombard hordes. He used to call himself, with a smile, 
the ‘“‘paymaster of the Lombards.” 


The People 


Imagine the feelings of the people! Poor Rome had only a memory 
left of its glorious past; now it was tottering. It had reached its old 
age and was about to die in violence. Oh, in its vigor, it had withstood 
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much, but these seemed to be its last days. It was saved for a while 
only by Pope Gregory, but not without much expense and sorrow. And 
here is a strange thing: the brilliant court of Constantinople had 
nothing but reproach and insult for the Pope who was trying to save 
Rome from starvation and pillage. But his own grateful fellow- 
citizens bestowed on him the well-merited title of ‘‘Father of his 
Country” (cfr. Laux, “Church History,” pp. 192 sqq.). 


The Proper of the Mass 


Now you can see, beloved brethren, why the priest reads from Psalm 
xvii at the beginning of Mass: “The groans of death surrounded me, 
the sorrows of hell encompassed me; and in my affliction I called upon 
the Lord and He heard my voice from His holy temple.” 

And when we heard the Oration or Collect, weshould have remembered 
the deep affliction which was in the soul of Pope St. Gregory. This is 
his prayer: “O Lord, we beseech Thee, graciously hear the prayers 
of Thy people; that we, who are justly afflicted for our sins, may glory 
in Thy name and be mercifully delivered.” 

After the Epistle, the priest reads this from Psalm ix: ‘Thou art a 
helper in due time in tribulation; let them trust in Thee who know 
Thee; for Thou dost not forsake them that seek Thee, O Lord. ... Arise, 
Lord, let not man prevail!” Then comes Psalm cxxix which all of you 
know: “Out of the depths I have cried unto Thee, O Lord; Lord, hear 
my voice!” 

At the end of the Mass—in the Communion—there is another plea 
for God’s help and protection. It comes from Psalm xxx: “Make 
Thy face to shine upon Thy servant, and save me in Thy mercy; let 
me not be confounded, O Lord, for I have calied upon Thee.” 


Our Day 


You must have said to yourselves by this time: ‘How like our days 
were those of St. Gregory, the Popel!l’’ Certainly we need to throw 
ourselves on God’s mercy, for the sorrows of death have encompassed us; 
the world seems full of death and full of mourning for the dead. Out 
of the depths we must cry: ‘“‘Lord, hear our voices!”” Surely this is not 
the world that God created; it is a world that men have created. God 
seems to have left it to itself, because it would not seek Him: “Thou 
dost not forsake them that seek Thee.”” And a world left to itself dies 
by itself, kills itself; without God it cannot solve its problems, so it 
despairs and commits suicide. 


Affliction for Sin 


There is such a thing as the sins of nations, of society, just as there is 
such a thing as personal sin. There is national sin, State sin, the sin 
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of cities. Nations which uphold false doctrines commit a sin—as a 
nation; countries which allow godless teaching commit a sin—as a 
country. States which condone evil commit a sin—as a State. Rep- 
resentatives who lie in the name of their people commit a sin in the 
name of their people. You may call it diplomacy, but before the ever 
just and holy God it is a wicked, national lie. Communities which 
foster wickedness, even by paying no attention to it, commit a sin. 
Graft, underhanded dealing, misuse of the people’s money, may be called 
politics by some, but before God they are the sins of society. 

In some places, people can do nothing or very little about these 
things; they are under the tyrant’s heel. At least, they should try not 
to coéperate with wickedness. But in other places the people are 
wrong in thinking they are innocent bystanders. Christ’s disciple 
cannot get to heaven by doing nothing. He must protest against these 
things, he must react, he must make known his displeasure; otherwise 
he cannot be considered innocent, since rather he coéperates in the sins 
of society. If we fail to voice our disapproval of national sin, then God 
abandons us to the will of the wicked; and once the wicked get hold of 
us, they make us obey wicked laws under pain of death. God is merci- 
ful in His law; man is cruel and relentless in his. Divine nature is kind 
and understanding; human nature is bitter and heartless when it is in 
power and abandoned to its whims. 


The Punishment 


Now, for all these wrongs society must pay; and it must pay right 
here in this world. There is no State or nation in heaven or in hell; 
the after-life is only for individuals. The State belongs by nature to 
this world, and when it does wrong, it must do penance for that wrong 
here and now. If it does no penance, God punishes it here and now. 
And how does He punish it? He leaves it to its own devices and de- 
liberations. And, my brethren, the world’s only final device is destruc- 
tion. Famines and earthquakes and wars and diseases are the ordinary 
workings of nature and human nature; God could prevent these things, 
but He does not and will not for the godless. 


The Reparation 


The reparation we make for the sins of nations is social reparation. 
We come together in this church and we offer our heartfelt acts of con- 
trition with the Holy Sacrifice. That is the finest social expiation that 
can be made: public sacrifice and public prayer for public sin. 

As the Gospel indicates this morning, each of us has his work to do 
in this expiation. By striving valiantly to do our work well and merit 
God’s favor, we are helping also to make reparation for the sins of large 
groups in the world. Just as each workman in the vineyard helps to 
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make the whole vineyard produce, so we in our individual prayers at 
Mass help in the general redeeming force of the Holy Sacrifice and the 
public prayer. For this, affliction is often removed from ourselves 
and from society. 

Death is the punishment which came upon man for his first public sin. 
Our first representatives in the Garden of Eden did wrong, and we must 
pay for the wrong. Violent death is, to a great extent, the punishment 
of a world gone mad, the punishment of those who do not accept God as 
lawgiver and judge. 

This morning we prayed that we, who are justly afflicted for our sins, 
may be set free. That is the prayer the people said in the days of 
Gregory. We remember how Rome was spared for a season because it 
did penance and made atonement for its sins. And the Bible is full of 
instances of the same thing. That brings the hope into our hearts that 
we too shall see days of triumph and joy when we shall be no longer 
surrounded by the sorrows of death or the grief of hell; when good will 
be victorious over wickedness, love over hatred, and God over the 
perversities of men. 


Sexagesima Sunday 


Our Strength in God 


SYNOPSIS: Main thought: Of ourselves we are nothing. 
I. Introit and Oration: St. Paul, successful missioner. 
II. Epistle: The glory of infirmity. 
III. Gospel: The success of Christ's Gospel. 
IV. Our Lesson: Of ourselves we can do nothing. (a) The 
danger of trusting self. (b) The necessity of trusting 
God. 


The Mass to-day, dear brethren, brings us into close contact with St. 
Paul the Apostle. The reason is this. On Sexagesima Sunday the 
people of Rome used to go in procession to the Basilica of St. Paul, and 
there they were reminded of all St. Paul had done to bring the Christian 
faith to the Gentiles. 


The Introit 


While the Introit is a most heartfelt cry for God’s protection, there is 
some consolation in the verse which says: ““O God, we have heard with 
our ears; our fathers have declared to us.” It was the glorious doctrine 
of salvation which we have heard, and one of our fathers was the Apostle 
Paul. He calls himself that. ‘You have many masters, but one 
father,”’ he said. And the good news which he brought has saved men 
from generation to generation. Our troubles are made bearable by the 
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doctrine which St. Paul preached, and that doctrine was the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. But the Gospel was preached with severe difficulty and 
hardship. That is why it succeeded. The preacher had to depend upon 
God; by himself he would have failed. 


The Oration and Epistle 


The Oration brings out the same idea. It strips us of all conceit and 
reliance on self and puts firm confidence in the intercession of the great 
Apostle: ““O God, who seest that we put not our trust in anything that 
we do of ourselves: mercifully grant that, by the intercession of the 
Doctor of the Gentiles, we may be defended from all adversities.” 

The Epistle is almost an autobiography of St. Paul. There was 
nothing vacillating or weak about him. He had courage enough to 
preach Christ all over the lands around the Mediterranean Sea, and he 
had courage enough to stand by the Gospel after he preached it. In the 
Epistle to-day he is indignant, but eloquent too. Evidently preachers 
had gone among the Corinthians with the doctrine that they would 
have to obey all the prescriptions of the old Jewish law if they hoped to 
be saved; the sad part of it was that these preachers had made a fairly 
deep impression and were getting the Corinthians to see things their way. 
But what they preached was not the Gospel of Christ, nor the doctrine 
that St. Paul brought to them. It took away from men the freedom 
that Christ came to give. 

St. Paul turns on them violently in the Epistle to-day. He tells the 
Corinthians: ‘‘I am as much as they: Israelites, sons of Abraham and 
the rest; but when it comes to Apostleship, I am much more. I have 
gone through much more than any of them would go through for you. 
Here is the list of things I have suffered to bring you the true Gospel. 
After all of that, you turn away and listen to men who would bring you 
back to Judaism!” 

But the important thing is that St. Paul does not boast of what he is, 
as if that meant anything; nor does he boast of what he has done, as if 
he had done it by his own strength. He attributes all of his work to the 
power of God. All that he glories in is his infirmity. God granted him 
many favors, but he suffered many hardships, too, and afflictions. So 
he glories in his weakness made powerful by the strength of God. 

Now you must see why the Oration of this Mass begins by reminding 
us of St. Paul’s example: of ourselves we can do nothing. What God 
can do through us is nearly limitless. There you have the whole spirit of 
the Epistle. 


The Gospel 
The Gospel does not go far from the same idea. That beautiful 


illustration of the sower and the seed brings St. Paul back tomind. And 
St. Paul saw all the types of hearers spoken of by Our Lord. He saw the 
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devil come and take the word out of some of their hearts; he saw some— 
like the Galatians—who received the word with joy, but began to fall 
away as soon as he left them for a while; he saw others lose their faith 
because they were too fond of this world. But his consolations came in 
people who—like the Philippians—with a right and a good heart heard 
the Word, held it fast, and bore fruit in patience. Those who succeeded, 
had a deep sense of reliance on God and distrust of self. The Offertory 
bears out this notion: we pray in the words of Psalm xvi that we may be 
made steadfast in doing good: ‘‘Perfect Thou my goings in Thy paths, 
that my footsteps be not moved... .” 


Misplaced Trust in Self 


There is one thing we must believe firmly. It has been made clear to 
us in the prayers of the Mass this morning. Of ourselves we can do 
nothing. A man does not have to be very old before he has every 
reason to believe that. One instance after another will convince him of 
his weakness. Yet, now and then you will find someone who is under 
this illusion. The world has taught him to trust entirely in himself. 
In moral matters he believes he can be nothing else but good. He 
thinks there is no temptation too strong for him; so, he throws himself 
into all sorts of dangers. He imagines there are sins, quite common 
among others, to which he would never stoop. He will make clear to 
you that he has principles of life and conduct from which he never 
swerves. If he recognizes failures in his life, he lets you understand 
they are not important. That man is headed for a crash! He trusts 
himself! Did he glory in his infirmity, he would indeed be justified, 
and genuinely good. But he boasts, as the worldling, that he is ‘“‘captain 
of his soul.”” What devastation, what collapse, and what a scandal to 
himself when he gets out of his own control! It would be wrong to say 
that he is not good, that he does not admire goodness or approve of it, 
but in that spirit he will not remain good. He will fail. He does not 
realize that strength is made perfect in weakness; that his strength is 
from God. 

Then there are others who long for goodness, and in season make 
fervent resolutions, good confessions, are religious for a while, but in 
time of temptation they fall away. They told themselves they would 
make a change—a great change; they would live differently; men 
would see how strong they could be. But they forgot that their strength 
was in God, they forgot to distrust themselves, and in the hour of tempta- 
tion they were back where they had been, and worse. They had built 
a house on the sand. 

St. Paul would never have persevered through all the hardships he 
recounts this morning if he had depended on himself. After a while he 
would have said: ‘What is the use of spreading the Gospel; people 
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won't believe it, anyhow; look how they persecute me; these hardships 
are too difficult and I am not required to go through them. I could 
be having a life of ease and enjoy what the world offers.”” And so he 
would have borne no fruit, for the pleasure and the joy of this life 
would have choked his every effort to spread the Gospel or to live by it. 
All of that would have come from trusting himself. 

There are many things we must give up—at least for a time—if we 
want to attain God. The first thing is ourself. That is, we must de- 
pend entirely on God, or there is no reason why God should help us. 
He made us free; He will not and He cannot force us to seek Him; were 
He to do so, we would be no better than the plants and the birds and 
the brooks and the winds which are in no way free to do anything but 
what they do. Our real freedom consists in seeking Him and making 
ourselves dependent upon Him. And that is reasonable. Before He 
made us, we were nothing; we came from Him, we have our life by 
Him, and physically we depend upon Him for everything we do. Why, 
then, should we not use our freedom to acknowledge this, and live as if 
we believed it? 


Daily Proof of the World’s Weakness 


When we look over the world to-day, we might be tempted to be 
discouraged. How helpless men are! It is shocking. They seem at 
times unable to cope with the simplest problems. They have the 
reputation of being experts in some things, but often, when the test 
comes, they fall down hopelessly. Even truly strong and influential 
men are weak in many ways, though they may be strong in a few ways. 
In public life their weaknesses are constantly being made manifest, 
usually by their enemies, sometimes by their friends. Now, how 
foolish a man is to trust to himself, or to presume easily that what he 
accomplishes is done by his own wisdom or planning or virtue or desire! 
The asylums have often had to take care of imbeciles who formerly had 
master minds! What happened? A slight quirk or aberration or 
stroke and they become like babbling infants! How can we depend 
upon our own strength? 

Beloved brethren, God can bring glory to Himself and to us from 
our frailty. When He does, we may rejoice; and that is what St. Paul 
means when he boasts of his infirmity. Once we have been convinced 
of that fact, we begin to be powerful. No devil, no temptation, no 
cares or pleasures can take from us the word of life which the Apostle 
of the Gentiles preached so resolutely to the men of his day. In God 
is our strength! 











The Road to Victory..—The author of 
this book is both a great churchman and 
a great American. He has sound prin- 
ciples and right ideas. He remembers 
the past, has understanding of the pres- 
ent, and foresees much of the future. 
Long before we were forced into this 
dreadful war Archbishop Spellman was 
among the comparatively few Americans 
who saw clearly what was coming, 
saw our plain duty as Americans and 
members of the one human family, and 
did what he could, as far as his high 
and holy office permitted, to awaken our 
people to a realization of the danger 
which threatened us as‘a nation as well 
as the entire world. He was one whose 
eyes were open from the beginning, who 
was unhampered by ignorance, or preju- 
dice, or narrowness, or selfish interests, or 
disloyalty, or cowardice. From the 
outbreak of the conflict abroad he warned 
of the darkness that was falling on the 
world, of the night that was fast ap- 
proaching, and exhorted his fellow-citi- 
zens to bestir themselves, to cast off 
the blight of pacifism, to break the fet- 
ters of isolationism, to cease imitating 
“the moles who cannot see, or the os- 
triches who will not see.” It is all too 
evident now how correct was his judg- 
ment, how wise his counsel. Had the 
American people as a whole had his 
clear vision and comprehension of what 
was to their dearest interests, and had 
they shaped their conduct accordingly, 
had they all seen eye to eye with our 
great President on world problems and 
supported their leader as he and some 
others did, what a saving in blood and 
treasure would now be ours! 

The author of this book appreciates 
the many blessings which are our inheri- 
tance as citizens of this Republic. He 


1 By Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, Military Vicar of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
(Chas. Scribner Sons, New York City). 
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loves and values our immense and varied 
country, our vast natural resources, our 
happy and generous people, our broad 
institutions, our form of Government, 
our freedom; but he cherishes them all 
in wisdom and prudence as priceless gifts 
of God, to be used carefully and in mod- 
eration, to be guarded zealously and pre- 
served, so that those who come after us 
may also have and enjoy them. Farth- 
est from his conceptions, therefore, is the 
mental attitude of those people who 
would partake of the wealth and abund- 
ance of America while keeping their 
hearts fixed elsewhere; of those who 
would imperil the safety of this favored 
land for the sake of ancient prejudices 
and exhumed grievances, often more 
imaginary than real; of those who want 
to enjoy our endless treasures and yet 
are unwilling to make the efforts and 
sacrifices necessary to retain and pre- 
serve them; of those who boast of the 
liberty with which we are blessed and 
are at the same time continually abusing 
it and thus unwittingly trying to destroy 
it. 

No, Archbishop Spellman belongs to 
none of these classes. Rather he is of 
that sterling stock who founded and built 
up our country and made it the greatest 
nation in the world. And not only has 
he inherent loyalty to the land of his 
birth, together with understanding and 
appreciation of the many benefits we all 
possess here in America, but he has also 
the purified vision of one imbued with 
the elevating and saving principles of 
Christianity. He knows that human 
wisdom is not enough for individual or 
nation, if either is to continue to prosper 
and survive. He is vividly aware that 
apart from the teachings of Christ there 
can be no abiding love or charity or jus- 
tice or peace among men. Hence the 
warnings and counsels he gives in this 
book, like those he gave before the storm 
burst upon us, had better be heeded, 
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unless our blood and treasures are again 
to be poured out in vain. 

We wish that a copy of this handy vol- 
ume might be placed in the hands of 
every intelligent person in the country, 
and that all who are serving the nation at 
this time of crisis might be able to read 
and ponder its contents. It is replete 
with mature wisdom, expressed in a 
clear and striking manner. 

This book, in fact, is but a picture of 
the author’s mind and views on the vital 
problems discussed in the eleven chapters 
which make up its contents: ‘Our God- 
Given Rights; A World at War; A 
Branch in the Tree of Life; Faith, the 
Lost Horizon; Freedom to Do What is 
Right,” etc. Thus, all that has been 
said above about the writer’s ideas and 
conceptions of the all-important sub- 
jects under consideration have been 
drawn from the pages of the volume, 
as well as from public utterances of His 
Excellency on various occasions. In 
summing up the author’s views, there- 
fore, on the war, on our country, on our 
liberty and the way to preserve and en- 
joy it, on the way to peace with victory, 
etc., we have simply condensed the work 
before us. But the best way to appre- 
ciate the volume, and to learn and be 
able to evaluate the author’s opinions, 
judgments, conclusions, advice and coun- 
sels, relative to the topics here considered, 
is to possess the book and read it for one- 
self. 


CuHarLeEs J. CaLian, O.P. 


The Church and Politics.—The thesis 
of ‘‘The Papacy and the Modern State,””! 
put bluntly, is that the Catholic Church 
has a duty to interfere in politics. In this 
compelling study, Mr. L. R. Hoare, 
sometime scholar and Earl of Derby 
student of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
establishes anew that the Church has not 
only the right to intervene in matters of 
State but has done so since the time of St. 
Peter. Her right and duty to guard over 
the affairs of men, he points out further, 
rests squarely on two pillars—“her own 


1 Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
London. 





divine commission as teacher and arbiter 
of morals and the fundamentally ethical 
character of the political community and 
civic life.’ It follows logically, there- 
fore, that no considerations of expedi- 
ency affect “‘the Church’s official claim 
to be heard in politics and affairs of 
State, or alter the fact that her priests 
may at any time be required by her to 
intervene in political discussions, not as 
citizens, but as priests.’ Having pre- 
mised so much, there is no escape from 
the conclusion that ‘‘opposition to inter- 
vention of this kind is more properly 
anti-Catholicism than anti-clericalism.” 

Mr. Hoare’s study of the authority of 
the Church in theory and practice falls 
into four parts. After sketching the 
ancient patterns of dominion over faith 
and morals and after pointing out how 
the Church through the wisdom of her 
Divine Founder avoided the errors of the 
Greek, Roman, and Oriental institutions, 
the first part discusses the influence of the 
Church on society before the Fall of 
Rome; the second is concerned with the 
relations between the Church and State 
in a Europe that was Catholic; the third 
with the remedies the Church applied to 
the Liberalistic tendencies that spread 
over the Continent after the French 
Revolution; and the fourth with the 
struggles of the Church to remain dis- 
tinct from any state or nation, to in- 
fluence the lives not only of her subjects 
but of all mankind, and to be the light 
of the world in spite of the deification of 
dictators and the aggressions of totali- 
tarian ideologies. The major portion of 
the book, however, is concerned with the 
relations of the Church and State in 
modern times, from the French Revolu- 
tion to the present. 

Besides being thoroughly indexed, this 
treatise is supplemented with appendixes 
which chart the Church’s fulfillment of 
her mission to be ‘‘the house of the Lord 
...0n the top of mountains.” 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S. B., Px#.D. 


Moral Law as the Basis of Interna- 
tional Peace.—Whatever the exigencies 
that have drawn us within its enveloping 
flame, we are now engaged in an all-out 
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war, and as a result we are definitely com- 
mitted to realize a future that will be for 
“a greater good or a worse evil” as far as 
the world is concerned. We cannot 
simply call it a day well done when the 
present struggle has ended, for the war 
is merely the military phase of a very 
general revolution. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, can we submit to a renewal of the 
selfish and narrow aims that were given 
sanction by the ill-starred Treaty of 
Versailles. That travesty of statesman- 
ship terminated one World War and in the 
same gesture prepared the way for a 
greater one. And whether we have de- 
sired it or not, the fact that we are now 
in the present war has forced on us the 
opportunity of having a powerful voice in 
what the post-war world shall be. 

It is especially in this respect that the 
author of ‘‘A Time for Greatness’’! pleads 
with us to learn from the past. Refer- 
ring to what might be called the perora- 
tion of President Wilson’s ‘Fourteen 
Points” which were designed to usher in 
a lasting peace after the last World War, 
he reminds us that these eloquent words 
of the war-time President—an enlarge- 
ment incidentally of the Peace Proposals 
of Pope Benedict XV—must be taken as 
our present purpose. It is almost 
pathetic to recall those hopeful words 
now. ‘An evident principle,’ declared 
the President, “runs through the whole 
program I have outlined. It is the prin- 
ciple of justice to all peoples and nation- 
alities, and their right to live on equal 
terms of liberty and safety with one an- 
other, whether they be strong or weak. 
Unless this principle be made its founda- 
tion, no part of the structure of interna- 
tional justice can stand. The people of 
the United States could act on no other 
principles; and to the vindication of this 
principle they are ready to devote their 
lives, their honor, and everything they 
possess. The moral climax of this cul- 


minating and final war for human liberty 
has come, and they are ready to put 
their own strength, their own highest 
purpose, their own integrity and devo- 
tion to the test.” 

1 By Herbert Agar (Little, Fo and 
pp.). 


Company, Boston, Mass., 301 









If to-day we are fighting and sacrificing 
for anything less than all these things, 
then it is only because of what happened 
that dreamy Sunday morning at Pearl 
Harbor—and we shall have suffered in 
vain. Pearl Harbor was big enough for 
the immediate cause; but it is not suf- 
ficient for the final purpose. 

After Versailles we were too ready to 
return to “normalcy,” and we refused 
to consider the problems of the world 
and our own. Statesmen were inade- 
quate because they had forgotten or 
knew not how to think in terms of the 
moral purpose of our culture. To “let 
things ride” was their purpose, and 
tragically things did ride through a 
decade of trifling futility, a decade when 
the free nations of the West behaved with 
the irresponsibility and selfishness of 
animals, when men tacitly accepted the 
moral anarchy about them. And, after 
those dark days of ‘‘moral relativity,’’ we 
beheld the resulting decade of panic and 
collapse that ushered in the chaos of the 
present. 

We shudder to think that these things 
may again come to pass; but the author 
pointedly reminds us that they surely will 
unless we slough off the parasitic growth 
that has obscured and weakened our real 
traditions. He points out the confusion 
of aims with methods by which the West- 
ern world for decades has talked of civili- 
zation, as though this were a byproduct 
of economic progress—whcther that be 
forged by capitalism or the socialist or 
communistic State. The tragedy has 
been that the various “isms” have failed 
to distinguish between economic method 
and moral aim, and thus has been made 
evident the axiom that a social order 
without moral purpose fails to sustain 
life. 

But this moral purpose, much as it 
has been ignored, is the very fabric of 
our tradition. We boast much of our 
doctrine of equality, and we should; 
but do we fully understand its implica- 
tions? The dynamic Western tradition 
of equality, as the author observes, is a 
tradition both moral and political. He 
insists that all men are equal in God, not 
in the mere theorizing of men, for God is 
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the common denominator, the divine 
spark which gives abiding value to the 
individual soul. Hence, every individual 
is a sacred personality in the finest sense 
of the word. And it is precisely because 
we have lost or obscured this age-old 
Christian concept that now confusion as- 
sails us. It is only as we accept and 
make operative this equality that we can 
overpower those two world-wide sources 
of present evil, namely, racial prejudice 
and class distinction. 

It must be conceded, therefore, that 
the author is entirely correct when he 
submits that it is precisely because we 
have lost this tradition that the white 
man has been recently imposing inequal- 
ity on the rest of the world. In “‘bear- 
ing his burden’’ the Western egalitarian 
has forgotten that the moral basis of our 
tradition postulates that no nation may 
ever presume a God-given right to ex- 
ploit other nations. He may exercise 
the privilege and duty of helping nations 
younger industrially to get started, and 
this without the agency of either mili- 
tary or economic imperialism. The 
methods of the recent past will no longer 
work and the racial and economic prob- 
lems of the world must be met in terms 
of human dignity, in terms which recog- 
nize that the divine spark in man creates 
an equality of worth which supersedes 
transient worldly differences. In short, 
the solidarity of mankind must be recog- 
nized in God. 

Actually it is precisely because we 
have broken these rules of civilization 
that the resurgence of barbarism to-day 
confronts us. But it will never do 
merely to crush that barbarism, for we 
must also restore the efficacy of the shat- 
tered rules. This means that we must 
destroy the barbarism in our own hearts 
—that barbarism which is manifested in 
our flouting of the institutions, the cus- 
toms, the morals of our tradition. It is, 
after all, this inner barbarism that 
makes ready for the successful assault 
from without. The present holocaust of 
war is the military phase only of the 
world revolt against what we have made 
of our civilization. 

Gezorce C. Powers, M.M., S.T.D. 





The Creed of the Common Man.— 
The exaggerated glorification of empirical 
science has led to an overestimation of 
specialization. Of course, highly spe- 
cialized research is not for the common 
man, whose intellectual needs as a con- 
sequence have been somewhat neglected 
or, what is worse, been catered to by the 
popularizers of false ideologies. The 
evil effects of the ensuing bewilderment 
must be offset by a sound presentation 
of the truth in a popular form. Such 
popularization need be neither shallow 
nor superficial, for by some divine dis- 
pensation the highest truth can be ex- 
pressed in the simplest language—but it 
takes a genuine thinker to do it. The 
function of the popularizer, accordingly, 
is not inferior to that of the research 
scientist. The great philosophers have 
never addressed their message to a select 
coterie of would-be intellectuals, but 
have ever sought the widest audiences, 
full well knowing that a philosophy re- 
mains barren unless it impregnates the 
popular mind. With pleasure, therefore, 
the reviewer brings to the notice of the 
reader two worthwhile popularizations 
of Scholastic philosophy. 

The creed of the common man can be 
reduced to the brief formula that human 
life has both an ascertainable meaning 
and a surpassing value. For this creed 
Philosophy has to supply an adequate 
foundation and illuminating background. 
In different ways our two authors ap- 
proach their task of providing a rational 
vindication of the spontaneous convic- 
tions of common sense, but they are one 
in avoiding the technical terminology in 
which the members of the philosophical 
craft delight, and which serves well the 
purpose of impressing the uninitiated. 

The title of the volume which comes 
from the pen of Father McWilliams 
clearly indicates the author’s view that 
philosophy is not the monopoly of the 
few.! The title is thoroughly justified 
by the contents, for the author succceds 
in making philosophy not only accessible 
but also attractive tothe many. This he 
1 Philosophy for the Millions. By J. A. 


McWilliams, S.J. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City). 
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accomplishes not by suppressing any 
real problem but by exploiting fully the 
native speculative capacity of the mind 
of the common man. In small compass 
we have here a practical philosophy 
which embraces all phases of life and will 
serve as a safe guide in the modern con- 
fusion of thought. Inevitably the pro- 
fessional philosopher betrays himself oc- 
casionally; still, we find in these pages 
popular philosophy at its best. 

The title of the second volume in the 
same outspoken manner as that of the 
first conveys the idea that the philosoph- 
ical temper belongs to the natural en- 
dowment of the ordinary human mind.? 
Man is the great and insatiable ques- 
tioner, and he hungers for an authentic 
answer to the questions which reflection 
on his own existence and the surround- 
ing world presses upon him. The most 
vital of these questions are discussed by 
the author, placed in their right perspec- 
tive and brought to a happy solution. 
The author lays great stress on the his- 
torical continuity of Scholastic philoso- 
phy, and shows how the philosophia 
perennis was able to maintain itself 
against the numerous attacks that were 
levelled against it throughout the ages. 
This survival, more than anything else, 
eloquently testifies to its inner vitality. 
The student will be grateful for the top- 
ical index placing in his hand a key to the 
rich contents of the book. 

Both volumes will be helpful as collat- 
eral reading in classes of philosophy and 
do excellent service in study clubs. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 

2 The Solution Is Easy. By Mark 
Schmid, O.S.B., Ph.D. With a Fore- 
word by Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., 


Ph.D. (Frederick Pustet Co., New 
York City). 


Varia.—‘‘Catechetical Sermon-Aids,” 
by Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, 
D.D., Bishop of Peoria,! is a closely 
printed book of 560 pages. An excellent 
descriptive and appreciative review of the 
work is found in the Foreword con- 
tributed by the Most Rev. A. G. Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate. The volume 


nee B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 
0. 





is what its title indicates, an aid to com- 
posing practical and interesting sermons 
and instructions for all the Sundays of 
the year. Its matcrial is not restricted 
to catechetical sermons, but is equally 
useful for other types. The author fol- 
lows the Peoria Plan originated by him- 
self. Every Sunday section provides 
three plans for sermons; hence, there are 
three cycles for as many years. The 
material presented is so abundant that 
it might suffice for many more years. 
Even the reading of this material will re- 
fresh the memory of the priest and add to 
his knowledge. It has been gathered 
from authentic sources in the fields of 
dogma, morals, liturgy, catechetics, etc. 
Source material isabundantly quoted from 
Holy Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, and the 
Papal Encyclicals. The sources are in- 
dicated in footnotes and in the Bibli- 
ography added to the work. Beginning 
with the First Sunday of Advent, the 
topics follow one another approximately 
as found in the Catechism; but where 
there is good reason for doing so, the 
order has been changed. The texts are 
mostly taken from the Epistle or Gospel 
of the Sunday. As an_ illustration 
taken at random, Septuagesima Sunday 
may serve. For the first year, the given 
topics are grace, the all-saving will of 
God, and the fate of unbaptized children. 
In the second year, actual grace is ex- 
plained together with the petition, ‘‘Lead 
us not into temptation.” The third 
year discusses sanctifying grace, the 
divine life of the soul, the friendship of 
God, the state of grace, and justification. 

This gives an idea of the method fol- 
lowed, although not of the wealth and 
variety of material presented for each 
Sunday which covers an average of ten 
pages. This matcrial is not put in the 
form of preachable or unpreachable ser- 
mons, but in a manner presupposing 
that the preacher meditates and selects 
what appeals to him and is practical for 
his audience. Hence, the book is not a 
pandora box for condensing the prepara- 
tion for a sermon into the fewest possible 
moments, but it is a real aid, because it 
eliminates the search for a suitable topic, 
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and has the contents of a small library be- 
tween two covers. With this material 
on hand, it should not be too laborious 
to outline a practical, interesting, and 
profitable sermon or instruction. For 
finding occasional topics and material, 
the Topical Contents found at the be- 
ginning will be helpful. A still greater 
aid would have been given by an alpha- 
betical index at the end of the work. 
This would have increased the bulk of 
the book somewhat, but would have also 
increased its usefulness especially in 
dioceses where other plans are prescribed. 
Undoubtedly, some other dioceses may 
take up the plan, but uniformity in these 
matters is quite difficult in a Church that 
is militant in many ways. This, of 
course, does not detract from the out- 
standing quality of the book, of which at 
least one copy should be found and dili- 
gently used in every rectory. It would 
be still better for priests to have a private 
copy, in which they may make their 
own notes or comments. Catechists 
likewise will derive great profit from us- 
ing it. There are two good end maps by 
A. de Bethune. 

A great step forward in liturgical de- 
votion is the publication of “A Short 
Breviary,” edited by the Monks of St. 
John’s Abbey.? This book of 764 pages 
is intended for the laity and for Religious 
who are not bound to recite the entire 
Breviary. It contains the Psalter for 
all days de tempore, the Common of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and of feast days 
of the first and second class, and the 
Proper for Sundays and Holydays. 
Hence, provisions are made for the Hours 
of all days of the year. Although the 
structure of the Roman Breviary has 
been maintained, the complications are 
greatly reduced by simple rubrics printed 
in red. The main condensations were 
made in Matins and the Little Hours. 
The former have three Psalms and one 
Lesson, and the latter one Psalm and a 
Little Chapter. No Ordo is required, be- 
cause this Breviary is self-regulating. 
The volume is very handy (5 X 7 X l’/; 
inches), and not too heavy. The print 

2 St. John’s Abbey Press, Collegeville, 
Minn. 


is clear; the paper and binding are good; 
the New Testament quotations are taken 
from the revised Confraternity edition, 
and the price is reasonable. The Brevi- 
ary is the logical companion to the Mis- 
sal, because both books complement each 
other and will lead not only to a better 
understanding of the Liturgical Sacrifice, 
but also to a life with the Church. Pope 
Pius XI pointed out that ‘“‘the Liturgy is 
a better teacher of truth than even 
the weightiest pronouncements of the 
Church.” The Liturgy is, of course, the 
deposit of faith. Hence, the use or even 
the reading of liturgical books should be 
promoted among the laity. This re- 
viewer finds nothing of importance to 
criticize, but he wonders why on some 
Sundays the Lesson was not taken from 
Matins but from other sources. The 
editors may have had special reasons for 
this, but it seems to the reviewer that 
it might have been better to adhere to 
the material found in the Office of the 
day. 

“Saint Louise de Mermillac,’”’ by M. 
V. Woodgate,’ is a well-written biogra- 
phy of a more recent Saint who is not so 
extensively known among us as she really 
deserves to be. A contemporary and 
zealous collaborator of St. Vincent de 
Paul, she founded with his assistance and 
advice the Daughters of St. Vincent, 
better known as the Sisters of Charity. 
Both founders died in 1660 only two 
weeks apart, but the canonization of 
Louise did not take place until 1934. 
There was no special reason for this de- 
lay except a lack of active promotion of 
her ‘‘cause,”’ because her life and virtues 
were certainly heroic. The original 
group of her daughters was formed by 
gathering poor and willing girls (prefer- 
ably from the country) in her own house 
for the purpose of alleviating the appall- 
ing distress of the poor living in and 
around Paris. These girls having made 
no vows were instructed by St. Vincent 
in religion and trained by St. Louise to 
take care of foundlings in asylums, to 
assist the sick in their homes or public 
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hospitals, and to minister to the wounded 
and pest-stricken during the Fronde Civil 
War. The necessary funds for such ex- 
tensive labors were procured through a 
group of wealthy women called Ladies of 
Charity. Naturally, there were great 
obstacles to overcome and many prob- 
lems to be solved, but St. Louise mas- 
tered them all with the guidance of St. 
Vincent, her life-long advisor. She was 
not without hardships and troubles, but 
even before her death she had the joy of 
seeing her daughters scattered over 
France, laboring in Poland, and on the 
way to Madagascar. From a compara- 
tively tiny seed the institution of the 
Sisters of Charity spread all over the 
earth. The biography presents some 
fine dramatic passages, and incidentally 
throws light on the life and situations in 
Paris during the seventeenth century. 
The book ought to be found in every 
library. 

“Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal,” 
by Rev. Carlton A. Prindeville, C.M., 
S.T.D.,3 contains twenty-seven short 
and simple sermons for the usual weekly 
novena. Most of these sermons on dif- 
ferent topics will also be found uscful on 
occasions where a short talk is needed in 
ahurry. Since they do not contain big 
words or profound thoughts, they will be 
easily understood by all. The book may 
also be recommended to the laity for 
spiritual reading. 

“Pudsy Kelly’s Follower,” by Nanky 
Poo,‘ written by Father Patrick O’Con- 
nor of the Saint Columban’s Mission 
Society, forms a sequel to ‘Patsy Kelly’s 
Gang,”’ which was greatly welcomed by 
all classes of readers. The book con- 
tains about forty short stories in verses, 
and is illustrated by numerous pen- 
drawings. All have a religious tone and 
often present a good moral. Priests 
may find this dollar book very suitable 
as a Christmas present for altar boys, 
choir girls, nephews and nieces, or what- 
ever they have. 

In his latest book “Some Mysteries of 


- St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
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5 By Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 


Christ,”"5 Father McNabb uses the 
word “mysteries” in the same sense as 
the term connotes in the ‘“‘mysteries” 
of the Rosary—that is, events in the life 
of Our Lord. The book of forty-six 
pages is, for the greater part, merely a 
series of jottings from the author’s medi- 
tations, exegetical tid-bits, and excerpts 
from his sermons on the Incarnation, 
life, teaching, miracles, and “tears” of 
Christ. To those who possess the ability 
to amplify, these “‘Notes’’ might prove 
to be good springboards for the whole ora 
part of a sermon or meditation. The 
book contains a version and a remark- 
ably well-done translation of the medi- 
eval Christmas hymn, Lztabundus. 

“This Rosary,’”* by Anthony M. 
Fuerst, a paper-bound book of 112 
pages, owes its origin to questions asked 
by a layman about the Rosary. It is 
not an explanation of the mysteries and 
prayers of the Rosary, but a summary of 
its nature, history, various names, indul- 
gences, and its place in Catholic prayer 
life. These matters are of great interest 
to the laity, and a wide distribution of 
the book is made possible by its low cost. 
Preachers too will be glad to have some 
material gathered together on phases of 
the Rosary which are not frequently dis- 
cussed. A bibliography and index facili- 
tates its use. 

“The Gift of God,” by Elizabeth 
Sharp,’ tells us definitely that everything 
of worth we enjoy came to us from a lov- 
ing God. Father Leonard Feeney, S.J., 
writes in the Introduction: ‘The ‘gift of 
God’ is not an academic spiritual treat- 
ise; it is a practical portrayal of spiritual 
realities in action.” This is true. The 
booklet of 88 pages will increase the love 
of God in its readers, and no better goal 
can be desired. This very interesting 
booklet should be widely distributed, es- 
pecially among the young. 

Kian J. Hennrica, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


The Dominicans in the United States. 
—This history of Saint Joseph’s Province, 


‘The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

7 Catechetical Guild, Saint Paul, 
Minn. 
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the Mother Foundation of the Domini- 
can Fathers in the United States, might 
be considered also as a substantially 
complete history of the Order in this 
country. This last, of course, Father 
O’Daniel had no purpose of writing in 
the work under review; but the basic 
framework is there. This indeed was 
made necessary by the fact that Saint 
Joseph’s Province was the legatee of 
earlier Dominican missionary labors, 
and in turn provided the foundations of 
later provinces within the United States 
—not to say in China and Lithuania. 


The founding of Saint Joseph’s Prov- 
ince goes back to the year 1805, but 
almost three centuries earlier Dominican 
missioners had blazed a trail for all 
future missioners within the United 
States. As history attests, there is the 
record of the heroic little group which 
arrived in Florida in 1526 and almost 
immediately attained the precious crown 
of martyrdom. Indeed, there is a possi- 
bility that even this early group was 
anticipated by other Dominicans in 
reaching our shores. 

It was in response to the earnest plea 
of Archbishop Carroll that Father Ed- 
ward Dominic Fenwick, scion of a 
Maryland family but then professed in 
the English Dominican Province, re- 
turned to his homeland in 1804 with one 
confrére, Father Robert Antonius An- 
gier, to be followed one year later by two 
other English Dominicans, Fathers Sam- 
uel Thomas Wilson and William Ray- 
mond Tuite. This new mission repre- 
sented for Father Fenwick the fulfillment 
of a long-cherished hope of establishing 
a foundation of his Order in the United 
States. The future pioneer Bishop of 
Cincinnati was designated as first Su- 
perior of the little group; but, in accord- 
ance with his own desire, Father Wilson 
was chosen Provincial of the newly 
established Saint Joseph’s Province 
when on March 11, 1805, a Decree of 


1 The Dominican Province of Saint 
Joseph: Historico-Biographical Studies. 
By The Very Reverend Victor Francis 
O’Daniel, O.P. (Holy Name Society, 
(New York City, 481 pp.). 


the Congregation of Propaganda Fide 
marked its erection. 

Surely there was little to impress the 
superficial observer cither in the person- 
nel or the possessions of this new founda- 
tion. The four pioneer missionary 
priests constituted its membership, and 
only one convent—and that really only 
a hope—represented their assets. This 
material estimate, however, would fail 
to take into account the ability, fervor, 
and zeal of the pioneer group, as the 
future was to attest. 

Saint Rose’s Convent in Washington 
County, Kentucky, was the Mother- 
house of the Order, and for that matter 
was destined to be the bridgchead of all 
Dominican effort in the United States. 
Happily it was typically American, hewn 
as it was from the wilderness itself. 
Here began the great work of education 
and missonary endeavor that was to 
mark the history of the American branch 
of this great Order. Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Tennessee provided the 
earliest fields for the Friars, but other 
sections of the Middle West and even the 
distant Pacific slope claimed them before 
a half-century of the life of the new 
Province had been run. 

Somber as well as joyful, controver- 
sial as well as illustrious, clements make 
up the one-hundred-and-forty years 
elapsed in the annals of Saint Joseph's 
Province. Accordingly, it is to be ex- 
pected that this latest work of Father 
O’Daniel would be in a measure apolo- 
getical. That is not to say that the work 
is in any way ex parle; it is only to the 
extent that documentation, first-hand 
knowledge on the part of the narrator 
himself and personal interviews of con- 
temporaries warrant, that judgment is 
passed in these pages. It might be said, 
indeed, that this scholarly research is a 
notable part of the work, since Father 
O’Daniel never spared himself through 
many years in seeking out information 
from those who actually knew the Friars 
of whom he writes. For his part, he 
looked to the day when some other hand 
would write the record that he had 
made, but happily he has been able to 
do so himself. 
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In a large measure the present work 
of Father O’Daniel is made up of bio- 
graphical sketches of all Dominicans 
professed in Saint Joseph’s Province 
prior to the year 1886, and these are 
placed in the background of the hundred 
and thirty-seven years of the life of the 
Mother Province of the United States 
and its additional foundations in recent 
times in distant China and in Lithuania. 
As a factual narration it is interestingly 
written, and the early history of the 
Church in the United States will be 
much better understood as a result of 
Father O’Daniel’s painstaking work. It 
represents the latest, but we most cer- 
tainly trust that it is not the last, effort 
of this veteran historian. 


GeorceE C. Powers, M.M., S.T.D. 


A New Catholic Anthology.—The new 
anthology of Catholic literature by 
George N. Shuster' possesses many 
admirable qualities. First of all, it is 
eminently readable. Secondly, the selec- 
tions range all the way from the Apos- 
tolic writings to the essays of modern 
journalists, such as Heywood Broun and 
the much more talented Chesterton. 
Upon the whole, the selections are in 
themselves real gems of literature. 
They are clear, thoughtful, polished, 
and often brilliant and exalted utter- 
ances. Many, like Boccaccio’s descrip- 
tion of Dante and Dante’s picture of 
Beatrice, are of immense interest to the 
lover of literature. Mr. Shuster has in 
the main chosen pieces which illustrate 
the fundamental soundness of Catholic 
literature—pieces delightfully free from 
the excessive sentimentality which 
marks, and mars, so many items found 
in the usual Catholic collections. Finally, 
never has an anthology been so free of 
hackneyed excerpts. Mr. Shuster has 
most decidedly made his own selections. 

In a sense, the volume constitutes a 
landmark as a sound evaluation of 
Catholic writings as literature, and the 
effect of this body of writings on the 
unbiased outsider is foreshadowed in 
Professor Phelps’ delightful Introduction. 


1 The World’s Great Catholic Litera- 
ture (Macmillan Co., New York City.) 


Unfortunately, the title of the work 
is a misnomer. The collection is called 
“The World’s Great Catholic Litera- 
ture,’’ whereas what is actually presented 
is ‘‘The World’s Great Catholic Prose.” 
The deliberate exclusion of poetry from 
the volume was not only regrettable in 
itself, but it explains why the following 
writers are so very inadequately repre- 
sented by the excerpts taken from their 
prose works: Chaucer, Dryden, Pope, 
Gerard Hopkins, Coventry Patmore, 
Francis Thompson, Katherine Tynan 
Hinkson, Alice Meynell, the Kilmers, 
and others. The exclusion of poetry 
doubtless explains the absence of many 
other authors—e-g., James Clarence 
Mangan, to mention just one conspic- 
uous absentee, who unquestionably 
should find representation in any 
anthology of ‘‘Great Catholic Litera- 
ture.’’ Possibly, it was only to be ex- 
pected that some of the prose pieces by 
poets would be of questionable merit, 
and their independent title to be in- 
cluded in ‘‘great Catholic prose’ would 
be hard to establish. 

Mr. Shuster has, I notice, admitted to 
his collection many excerpts from the 
works of rcn-Catholic authors (e.g., 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
etc.). I do not criticize the inclusion 
of the passages in question (which cer- 
tainly merit their place in the anthology), 
for I believe that Catholicism can enter 
a far more rational claim to works and 
passages which it has unquestionably in- 
spired than to works which, though writ- 
ten by professing Catholics, owe their 
inspiration to alien (not to say irreligious) 
influences. However, acknowledgment 
should have been made somewhere that 
the excerpts in question were not written 
by Catholics, and the reason for their 
inclusion indicated, with perhaps the 
comment that the beneficial influence of 
the Church on literature has not been 
confined to her own flock. In all cases 
where the author was a non-Catholic, 
this fact should at least have been men- 
tioned in the Biographical Notes at the 
end of the volume. 


THomAsS J. KENNEDY 





